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Stephen Bates In 


RITA1N was 
last night fee- 
ing the mas- 
sive task of 
restoring for- 
eign con- 
sumer confi- 
dence in its beef after finally 
winning the battle to have 
the 32-month export ban 
lifted. 

The Government, formers 
and the meat industry tem- 
pered Jubilation at winning a 
crucial vote at a meeting of 
European Union agriculture 
ministers by acknowledging 
how bard, it would be to 
recover overseas markets 
worth £520- million in 1995, 
the year before the ban. - 
A European consumer 
group warned confidence in 
beef remained "shaky*’ and 
Tony Blair conceded that win- 


ning back trade would taka 
“time and effort”. 

Exports are not expected to 
start flnbsn England, Wales 
and Scotland until late 'Febru- 
ary or March because condi- 
tions still have to be Inspected 
by EU officials. Sales from 
Northern Ireland, where the 
export ban was lifted in June, 
are still said to be minuscule 
despite heavy marketing. 

The European Commission 
is tomorrow expected to rub- 
ber-stamp the ending of the 
ban, which has cost the Brit- 
ish beef Industry more than 
£4 Milan. It wJH set out the 
formal steps for lifti n g the 
embargo imposed, by a 14-1 EU 
vote in March 1996, a week 
after the government admit- 
ted a probable link between 
BSE and new variant Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob Disease, a fetal 
condition thought to have 

killed 30 people since 1996. 

Only Germany held out 
against allowing British ex- 


port* to resume at the agricul- 
ture ministers’ meeting yes- 
terday. Its diplomats said they 
accepted the measures Britain 
had introduced but wanted to 
be sure they were effective. 
Luxembourg, Spain, Austria 
and France abstained. 

last night Nick Brown, the 
Agriculture Minister, said: 
'This is clearly good news for 
our beef Industry. S will be 
difficult to rebuild markets 
but if we do not make a start 
now we will never get cm with 
it There may be residual con- 
sumer prejudice although 
that is unfair because our 
beef is among the safest in the 
western world.” 

Exports from Britain must 
an be deboned beef from cat- 
tle whose own histories and 
those of their mothers can be 
clearly traced as free of sus- 
pected BSE. There will be 
strict abattoir checks and, as 
in Britain, no beef for human 
consumption can be from cat- 


tle older than 80 months. 

The Government’ wQl haye 
to show that a compulsory 
cull of foe remaining 4,700 
cattle born since 1996 whose 
mothers subsequently devel- 
oped BSE is being carried out 
— about 600 such sn lmaU 
have already been killed by 
farmers voluntarily , 

More than 4 milium cattle 
have been slaughtered be- 
cause of the BSE crisis and 
that number could double by 
the time Britain is free.of the 
epidemic. The cost to EU and 
British taxpayers, including 
compensation to formers, will 
top £4 billion. 

The EU decision will in- 
crease pressure on the Gov- 
ernment to aid its domestic 
ban on beef-on-the-boine im- 
posed last December, a step 
ministers have said can only 
be taken if scientific advisers 
give the all-clear. 

The tough task of rebuild- 
ing overseas markets was rec- 


ognised by Ben GUI, president 
of the National Farmers' 
Union, but he said the end of 
the ban would bring “a tre- 
mendous sense of relief to 
livestock formers”. 

Colin Maclean, director 
general of the Meat and Live- 
stock Commission, said: “All 
of us must be realistic. Even 
if all our previous markets 
wanted to come back to us 
straightaway we would not be 
able to satisfy their require- 
ments and it will be some 
time before we start selling 
beef abroad again in any mas- 
sive quantities.” 

The European Consumers’ 
Federation, representing 24 
national consumer bodies, 
said: 'There is a pretty strong 
anti-British sentiment and 
the general feeling among 
consumer groups was actu- 
ally againstliftingthe ban.” 
Shadow agriculture minis- 
ter Tim Yeo aaid.v‘The Gov- 
ernment must now press 


ahead to get the European 
agriculture ministers to agree 
to include beef-on-th e-bone in 
the lifting of the export ban.' 

‘They could Immediately 
strengthen their case in this 
regard by lifting the domestic 
ban and in doing so give an 
immediate vote of confidence 
in the quality of British beef. 

"Without this it may be 
hard for the British govern- 
ment to persuade others to 
buy a product they them- 
selves appear to have so little 
confidence in.” 

The original ban provoked 
John Major into launching a 
campaign of non-cooperation 
with the EU in a short-lived 
and unsuccessful attempt to 
force a resumption of exports. 
Mr Brown said: “The tactics 
then were ridiculous. Mr 
Major said he would get the 
ban lifted by November but 
he did not say which year” 
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Inside 


There Is a pretty strong 
wtf-Britteh s en tim ent. At 
every level of society there 
Is a deep-rooted lack of 
confidence. The belief Is 
that BSE Is veiy prevalent In 
the UK. Thera Is ateo a 
general lack of confidence 
In the Inspection and 
surveillance measures' 
View from Europe, paged 
Tm delighted the ban has 
been lifted, but I cant see it 
Is going to do a lot of good In 
the near future’ 

View from the farm, page 4 
Leader comment, page 9 


See the difference.. 



in stabbing at hostel 


Seminal case of ownership 
to go before US judges 


DavM Brhxfle, Social 
S e ndees Corre sp o nde nt 


m SOCIAL worker was 
stabbed to death y ester- 
i^^Hday.ln an incident at a 
hostel for people with mental 
health problems in south 
London. 

The 51-year-old woman was 
taken to St' George’s hospital, 
Tooting, with, multiple 
wounds to the stomach. She 
was pronounced dead on ar- 
rival. 

Pollce said Last night that a 
man, aged 26, had been ar- 
rested at the scene and was 
being held in custody. 

The incident comes as the 
Government is poised to un- 
veil a package of measures, 
and investment of up to £1 bil- 
lion, to overhaul the provi- 
sion of care In the community 
and improve safeguards for 
care workers and the public. 

. Part of the package will be 
the opening of more hostels 
for people with mental 01* 
ness, offering round-the-clock 
care and supervision- That 


yesterday’s killing took place 
in such a hostel shows that 
safety can never be guaran- 
teed. . 

Chris Davies, president of 
the Association of Directors 
of Social Services, said last 
night “No one should have to 
pay this price for the work 
they choose to do.” 

It is believed that the wo- 
man, who worked for Wands- 
worth council, but - was not 
being named until relatives 
had been contacted, had been 
visiting a. client at the coun- 
cil-run hostel in Balham. ' 

A. Metropolitan Police 
spokeswoman. said officers 
called to the scene found that 
the' social worker had suf- 
fered a number of stab 
wounds.. The hospital- de- 
clared her dead 20 minutes 
•later. 

Wandsworth has recently 
started to make £10 million in 
social services cuts, but a 
council sp oke s man said there 
was “no question” of savings 
having being made — or 
, being planned — In mental 
health services.. 


. Mr Davies said: “Our 
thoughts are with our cot 
league’s family , friends and 
workmates. This is a tragedy 
for all concerned. 

HO added: 'The vast major- 
ity of people who have our 
~hp7p are.no more dangerous 
than the rest of us, but the 
' staff of social services depart- 
ments do face threats and en- 
counter. violence in the 
course of the work they do ion 
the community’s behalf” 

' Staff who specialised in! 
mental health work. were 
“brave, resilient and caring”, 
MT Davies said. 

- A report published today i 
shows that national news- 
papers pay little attention to 
this side of social work, or to 
aspects of social woric that are 
wurageous, or to the field's 
achievements. 

Instead, the main papers 
criticise and ridicule the 
profession for. Incompetence 
and failure, according to the 
survey conducted by Bob 
Franklin, reader in media 
studies at the University of 
Sheffield. 


Martin Kettle 

InWamMnqton 

F OR DECADES, Ameri- 
can politics has been 
dominated by the preg- 
nant Issue of whether a 
woman has a right to 
choose whether to be a 
mother. Now, In a case that 
can only be called seminal 
for the politics of concep- 
tion, a man Is demanding 
the right to choose whether 
tobeafather. 

In a court case which be- 
gins tomorrow in New 
Mexico, a man is claiming 
unprecedented property 
rights over his own semen. 

Peter Wallis maintains 
that Us girlfriend, Keffie 
Smith, intentionally got 
pregnant during a relation- 
ship in which they had 
agreed that she would take 
tim birth control PUL 
In his c l a i m, filed In Al- 
buquerque, Mr Wallis Is ac- 
cusing Ms Smith of “Inten- 
tionally acquiring and 
misusing** hfa semen dur- 


ing unprotected Inter- 
course. 

He accuses' Ms Smith of 
breach of contract, fraud 
and conversion of property 
because she became preg- 
nant with bis semen. 

The couple split up and 
stopped living together 
when Ms Smith became 
pregnant Ms Smith had a 
baby girl, named Taylor, 
last year. 

MS Smith counters that 
she became pregnant acci- 
dentally, not deliberately. 
She says the «gmwi should 
be regarded as a gift, and 
c laim s that Mr Wallis "sur- 
rendered any right of pos- 
session to his own semen 
when he transferred it dur- 
ing voluntary sexual 
intercourse”. 

Mr Wallis, a 36-year-old 
estate agent, says the cou- 
ple agreed early on In their 
j relationship that MS Smith 
would take the birth con- 
troTpfil — on agreement 
that amounted to a legal 
contract. 

Ms Smith says there was 


never any agreement, but 
that she never stopped tak- 
ing the pill when the 
relationship began. Her 
pregnancy was an accident. 
Her lawyer, Mary Han, 
says that hers is a test case 
for fathers seeking to avoid 
financial responsibility for 
their children by blaming 
the mothers for falling to 
use birth controL 

“If he was so adamant, 
why didn’t he use a condom 
or, excuse me, just not 
emit?” Ms Han said yester- 
day. 

Some men’s groups are 
seeing the case as a defin- 
ing battle in their attempts 
to reduce what they see as 
women’s control over con- 
ception and its con- 
sequences. 

Barbara Rothman, a soci- 
ologist who has been moni- 
toring the case, says that 
the lawsuit Is proof that hi- 
tech fertility techniques 
have turned semen into 
Just another product that 
can be bought and sold, do- 
nated and banked. 
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Government performance to be judged by effect of policies on environment and social welfare, not just in terms of economic growth 

Quality of life gets a higher profile 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


A RADICAL move to 
extend the yard- 
stick or progress 
from economic out- 
put alone to quality 
of life measures such as edu- 
cation. pollution, and even 
the number of birds in the 
countryside was yesterday 
unveiled by the Government. 

A series of 13 new headline 
indicators intended to reflect 
everyday concerns will for 
the first time allow the Gov- 
ernment's performance to be 
judged not only by growth 
rates but by the effect of poli- 
cies on the environment and 
social welfare. 

The “quality of life" barom- 
eter includes measures rang- 
ing from greenhouse gas 
emissions, road traffic levels 
and wildlife populations to 
public investment and length 
of healthy Life. 

The new Indicators, which 


will be published each year as 
data becomes available, were 

yesterday given a qualified 

welcome by environmental- 
ists. who have led calls over 
more than two decades for 
broader ways to measure the 
nation's performance than 
Gross Domestic Product 

(GDP) alone. 

However, there was pres- 
sure for the Government to do 
more to ensure that the new 
yardsticks had a clear Impact 
on policy-making. Opposition 
politicians were quick to 
point out the expected omis- 
sion from today's Queen's 
Speech of any major legisla- 
tion on environment and 
transport. And pressure 
groups are sceptical that mea- 
sures of poverty and pollution 
can override the long-stand- 
ing wealth and growth indica- 
tors which drive policy at the 
Treasury' and the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

Launching the indicators 
yesterday, the Deputy Prime 
Minister. John Prescott, said 


they related to everyday con- 
cerns. “We are committed to a 
new way of thinking, one 
which puts environmental, 
social and economic concerns 
alongside each other at the 
heart of decision-making. 

“Sustainable developments 
links the standard of living 
and the quality of life, not Just 
here in Britain, but right 
across the world." 

Charles Secrett, executive 
director of Friends of the 
Earth, praised the proposals 
as “a good step forward”, but 
voiced concerns that Tony | 
Blair, the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, and the Trade Secre- 
tary, Peter Mandelson. would I 
resist changing economic pol- 
icy when the new indicators 
produced adverse results. 

‘ Often policy has been 
driven by the idea that more 
Is always better, that if we 
have more products, more 
money, more growth then 
things get better. In fact, the 
figures already show that is 
not the case, yet the Treasury 


has not changed economic 
policy to take them Into ac- 
count," he said. 

Social and environmental 
data already available indi- 
cates that quality of life var- 
ies widely around the UK. A 
survey published last year by 
Strathclyde University, exam- 
ining conditions In 189 towns, 
revealed a broad scale, with 
Nottingham as the worst 
place to live for a long and 
healthy life, and Dumfries the 
best 

The Labour-friendly think- 
tank Demos will shortly pub- 
lish a collection of essays, The 
Good Life, Mamining the part 
played by economic success 
in the pursuit of happiness. 
The deputy director, Ian 
Christie, raised concerns that 
the range of 13 Indicators 
could prove too disparate. He 
suggested the Government 
could have opted to use a 
single social and environmen- 
tal index — a formula devel- 
oped in the United States as 
the Index of Sustainable Eco- 


nomic Welfare — to set di- 
rectly against GDP. 

Tony Blair's administra- 
tion is not the first to seek to 
green Whitehall policy. The 
former environment secretar- 
ies, Chris Patten and John 
Guinmer, launched similar 
initiatives In the early 1990s. 

But, despite their detailed 
proposals, traffic growth con- 
i tinued to increase as a result 
of the booming economy in 
the 1980s. 

Matthew Taylor. Liberal ' 
Democrat environment and 
transport spokesman, said | 
yesterday: "A booming econo- 1 
my doesn't help anyone If i 
education, health and the en- I 
viro ament are failing- How- 
ever, the Government has 
failed to put its words into 
action. 

“So far, there has been no 
major -legislation, and the 
Queen's Speech is said once 
again to be silent on these top- 
ics. Action, not words, is the 
real test of Labour’s environ- 
mental commitment" 
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emissions of toe "basket" of 
greenhouse gases fell by 5 per 
cent between 1990 and 1996 

AtrpoHotloruIn urban areas, 
the average number of days 
when poBLition was recorded as 
moderate or wors&feU from 62 
daysip 19S3ta40 to 1997. 

Transport: Motor vehicle traffic 
In 1997 was more than eight 
.times the tevelin 1S50, and car 
traffic was. over 14. times higher. 
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Land use: New homes built : 
on previously developed land. 

In England, about 55 per cent 
of homes are built on 

brownfield sites^ against a - 
| government target of 60 per; . 
cent by 2008 . 

! Wastes Ah estimated 145 . 
mfflfon tonnes erf waste are - 
produced in the UK each yeai; 
of which over 60 per cent are 
disposed of In landfill sites 
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Izzat Ibrahim, pictured at a 6Jst birthday party for Saddam Hussain earlier this year, survived a grenade attack yesterday 


Saddam deputy escapes 
assassination attempt 


Ian Black Diplomatic Editor 


S ADDAM Hussein's 
deputy has escaped an 
assassination at- 
tempt, state television 
reported last night as Britain 
broke new ground in oppos- 
ing the regime by backing a 
war crimes trial for the Iraqi 
leader and his henchmen. 

Izzat Ibrahim, President 
Saddam's deputy on the rul- 
ing Revolutionary Command 
Council was targeted while 
attending a religious cere- 
mony in the holy city of Ker- 
bala, Baghdad television said. 
The attackers threw two gre- 
nades at Mr Ibrahim as he got 
out' of his car. Several of his 
bodyguards were wounded. 

Investigations were under 
way to apprehend “the perpe- 
trators of this heinous 
crime”, the television said. 

Opposition sources warned 
that the incident would be ex- 
ploited by the regime: “Sad- 
dam will be trying to send a 
message that the Iraqi opposi- 
tion are a bunch of terror- 
ists;" said one exiled official. 

Mr Ibrahim is a powerful fig- 
ure within Iraq’s ruling elite 
and serves as a deputy com- 
mander erf the armed forces. 

News of the attack came as 
the Foreign Office Minister, 
Derek Fatchett, said in Lon- 
don that the United Nations 
Security Council could set up 
a criminal trib unal — like 
those created for Rwanda and 
the former Yugoslavia — to 


Queen’s Speech to stress public issues 


Michael White 
Political Editor 

T ONY Blair will use 
today's Queen's Speech 
debate to shift the focus 
of his government's second 
reform programme away 
from the ram ins battle with 
the hereditary peers and 
toward the bread-and-butter 
con rents of ordinary voters 
— the modernisation of key 
public services. 

Hours afier the Queen pre- 
sides over a slimmed -down 
version of the annual rituals 
of the State Opening or Parlia- 
ment. the Prime Minister will 
tell MPs that — whatever the 
media and Opposition claim 


— his priorities are improve- 
ment of welfare structures, 
the NHS, criminal justice, 
and the educational system. 

Though Downing Street in- 
sists its welfare-to-worb strat- 
egy will in effect re-target 
public funds towards the 
neediest. Mr Blair Is taking 
risks with his own party. 
■'Controversial, but right," 
one aide said last night. 

"The bill represents a fun- 
damental reform or the wel- 
fare state, challenging the 
‘something for nothing' cul- 
ture," he will say when he 
and William Hague debate the 
speech this afternoon. 

Few MPs doubt that 
Labour's historic commit- 
ment to abolishing the 700- ' 


year-old political power of the 
hereditary class will repeat- 
edly dominate the headlines 
in the session which starts 
today. Or that history will 
judge the first Blair govern- 
ment's mettle by the success 
or failure of Its running fight 
with the Tory peers over a 
bill that is likely to be barely 
20 lines long. 

But Mr Blair believes that 
most voters are less con- 
cerned with the rarefied con- 
stitutional tussle — in which 
a revived version of the 
stalled Euro elections bill will 
now also feature — than they 
are with the nitty-gritty of 
hospital and GP services or 
the scale of welfare reform. 
Downing Street knows it is 


vulnerable to Tory claims 
that the Government Is mess- 
ing about with the constitu- 
tion when unemployment is 
starting to rise. The Liberal 
Democrats yesterday pub- 
lished their own list of bills 
the Queen will not announce 
— including freedom of infor- 
mation and measures to pre- 
pare for joining the euro. 

Neither Home Secretary 
Jack's Straw's reform of crim- 
inal justice — Including 
greater protection of rape vic- 
tims — nor Health Secretary ! 
Frank Dobson’s shake-up of 
the NHS internal market is 
likely to be free of contro- 
versy. Nor is Lord Chancel- 
lor Irvine's sweeping reform 
of the legal aid system. A late 


addition to the Queen's 
Speech, it will shock lawyers 
with its cost-cutting plans for 
state-employed barristers to 
defend some cases. 

Health workers, teachers — 
who can expect a green paper 
to confirm performance- 
related pay — and local gov- 
ernment will be reminded 
that extra money has been 
found by the Government 
But their half of the bargain 
is modernisation of their pub- 
lic services. 

Most of the 20 likely bills 
have already been flagged up, 
but controversy will lurk in 
the crucial details. MPs and 
poverty groups may be sur- 
prised by the scale of the wel- 
fare reform bill. 


If she ain’t done it, then it ain’t worth doin’ 


Review 


Caroline Sullivan 

Lucinda Williams 

Shepherd’s Bush Empire 


T O BORROW the immor- 
tal words of Donny and 
Marie Osmond, Lucinda 
Williams is a little bit country, 
a little bit rock'n'roll. 

The trouble is that no one 
can decide just how much she 
is of each. To the Nashville 
fraternity, her leather jackets 
and visceral songs stamp her 
rock'n'roll. To rock Tans, her 
Texas twang and partiality to 
slide guitars mark her too 


country by half The confu- 
sion has slowed down her 
career, glv ins her only five 
albums to show for 20 years of 
bouncing from label to la beL 
That’s around half what you 
would expect of a singer-song- 
, writer long praised by both 
critics and peers. (Her songs 
are frequently covered by top- 
flight country-rockers, Mary 
Chapin Carpenter winning a 
I9»i G rammy for Passionate 
Kisses.) 

No one quite knows what to 
do with her and a reputation 
for perfectionism doesn’t help 
— the result is that cul-de-sac 
known as cult stardom. That’s 
a boon for fans, who get to 
snuggle up with her in small 
houses like this, but not so 
great for Ms Williams, who 


presumably might appreciate 
a bit of financial reward at age 

40-something. 

But after her first UK show 
tn longer than anyone can 
remember, she might be con- 
soled by knowing that even If 
she never becomes a house- 
hold name there is some cor- 
ner of England that isfbrever 
Lucinda Williams. The ova- 
tion when she stepped onstage 
was heartfelt, reminiscent of 
the awe Neil Young generates. 
She bears comparison with 
| Young In other ways, too, 
sharing his rugged Individual- 
ism and tendency to let the 
music do the talking. 

This was no lacy Dally Par- 
ton or winsome Emmylou 
Harris, but a woman who 
writes about hard times and 


I hard men, and sounds as If she 

has known both. The sobri- 
| quet “ Janis Joplin of the 90s" 
makes sense when you wit- 
ness her commandeering a 
stage. She doesn't possess Jop- 
lin's straight-to-hell ferocity, 
but there was certainly a con- 
ceptual bottle of bourbon at 
her side as she sang of bad 
love, worse love and lottery- 
winningly rotten love. Her ex- 
hausted drawl suggested that 
If there's anything she hasn’t 
seen, done or drunk, it's not 
worth doing. 

Williams's mastery of the 
crowd was total. They listened 
enchanted as she drewpily 
recounted Southern-gothic 
stories of suicide (Little 
Brother), murder in a Texas 
bar (Drunken Angel), and hu- 


mid sex (Right In Time). The 
same sentiment was plain on 
every Mojo-reading baby- 
boomer face: she's the real 
hard-living, hard-loving deaL 

There was room for Im- 
provement mostly concern- 
ing her band. Luxurious ash 
must have been to have four 
guitarists, Williams would 
have been more effective if she 
had been figuratively naked, 
alone with her cowboy hat and 
1363 acoustic guitar. 

StilL if she was to recreate 
the sound of her much-praised 
new album, Car Wheels On A 
Gravel Road, the band had to 
come, too. It’s all about com- 
promise — much like the stark 
lives described in her songs. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterxtay. 


indict members of Iraq’s gov- 
erning clique. 

"I think it is clearly obvi- 
ous that crimes have been 
committed by the leader- 
ship,” he declared, after urg- 
ing Iraq's fragmented opposi- 
tion groups — In a series of 
meetings at the Foreign 
Office yesterday — to close 
ranks- “I think the campaign 
for a trial is a strong one 
which the international com- 
munity would support" 

With suspense mounting 
over whether the Law Lords 

will rule tomorrow that foe 
former Chilean dictator Au- 
gusta Pinochet is immune 
from or subject to extradition, 
the threat that President Sad- 
dam and his henchmen could 
face indictments is Intended 
as another weapon in the in- 
tensifying Anglo-American 
campaign against Iraq. 

Britain and the United 
States have gone beyond the 
immediate — and still unre- 
solved — confrontation over 
Iraq's obstruction of UN 
weapons inspections to call 
explicitly for the regime's , 
overthrow — though both in- 1 
sist Iraqis must do the job 

The idea of a war-crimes 
trial is “a tremendous leap 
forward because for years 
people like me have been call- 


ing for this and sometimes 
fait it was falling on deaf 
ears,” the Labour MP and 
human rights campaigner 
Anne Clywd told the Guard- 
ian last night 

“Now we have a minister 
suggesting that this could 
well be possible, that if some- 
one fell into our hands or 
landed on oar doorstep ... we 
would want to get a tribunal 
set up. If one country took the 
lead it could bedone." 

Ms Qwyd said that the UN j 
secretary-general, Kofi Annan, 
had confirmed that the tribu- 
nal idea could be pursued, in a 
recent meeting with her and 
other members Of the Com- 
mons AH Party International 1 
Development Committee- 

Ms Clwyd heads the Indict 
campaign, set up last year 
and backed by Tony Blair. 
John Major and Paddy Ash- 
down. It wants President Sad- 
dam and a dozen of his closest 
henchmen to stand trial for 
war crimes, crimes against 
humanity and genocide. 

The list includes the presi- 
dent's sons Uday and Qusay 
and Ali Hassan al-Majid, 
known as "Chemical All" for 
his attacks on the Kurds at 
Halabja in 1988. Mr Ibrahim 
is also listed. Indict based in 
London, is poised to expand 


its activities after being 
granted $3 million (£1.8 mil- 
lion) by the US Congress, 
which has also allotted 
197 million (£58 million) to 
support the Iraqi opposition. 

Iraqi participants welcom- 
ed yesterday's meetings with 
Foreign Office officials. "We 
discussed ways and methods 
of working together ... to 
bring an end to the Iraqi 
regime as soon as possible," 
said Nabil Musawi of the 
mainstream Iraqi National 
Council. 

But the Free Iraqi Council 
said in a letter to President: 
Bill Clinton and Mr Blair: 
“We feel that your govern- 
ments are either following a 
path which will prove to be 
another dead-end. or that you 
are not really serious” about 
toppling the regime. 

lire groups were urged to 
bring specific proposals to a 
meeting today in London with 
Mr Fatchett and Martin In- 
dyk of the US state depart- 
ment 

The British minister said 
he was looking for common . 
opposition ground so that "if 
and when there is a change of 
regime . . . Baghdad does not 
fall into chaos and anarchy 
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steps to get pin-sharp 
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Defender of the faith . . . Bob Davey outside St Mary's at Hon^ton^-the-Hilh Norfolk. Restoration work there has been recognised in the RICS award photograph: bryn colton 

Ruined church which was snatched from 
Satan shares award with Windsor Castle 


Maev Kennedy 
ll eittaipe Corr es pondent 


T HE rescue of a tiny 
derelict church In Nor- 
folk from the clutches 
of ivy and Satanists 
last night shared a top 
conservation award with the 
£37 million restoration of 
Windsor Castle. ... 

'. The judges of the Royal In- 
stitution of Chartered Survey- 
orsgaid they found it impossi- 
ble to separate ■ /'two 
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winners: 
Windsor 
Castle, where 
restoration 
cost £37 
million, and 
St Mary’s at 
Houghton-on- 
the-IDU, 
where the bill 
was a more '■ 
modest 





ing 3.500 daffodil bulbs. A tanlsts looked for an easier 
man dressed in black .visited target among Norfolk’s him- 
his house after, dark and dreds of mined churches, 
warned that he would wither Mr Davey, aged 70, a former 

and die. Mr' Davey patted his sewage farm supervisor, 
substantial stomach: "Looks retired to Norfolk and became 


church warden at South Pick- 


enbam. In - 1991 his wife came 
back from a Women's Insti- 


tute ramble and said she had 


seen a ruined church they 
had never heard of 


once' surrounded the church 
except bumps in the fields. It 
was in decline by the 18 th 
century, and the last cottages 
were demolished in the 1020 s. 


The roof of the church had 
collapsed and Ivy smothered 
the walls. 




E AST Anglia has be 1 
come a particular tar- 
get for devil worship- 
pers because of the number 
of remote and' redundant 
.churches. It was a very af- 
fluent and- well populated 
area in the middle ages and 
-many, parishes -had two. 
churches, often: located oh- 
the outskirts of villages, 
writes Jamie Wilson. 

As they have falleo into 



for devil 


disrepair so they have be- 
come targets for devil wor- 
shippers from all over the 
country. 

; There are believed to be 
more than 16,000 Satanists 
in Britain, coming from all 
walks of life. 

'■ last week the Bishop of 
Lincoln warned that, hun- 
dreds of derelict churches 
were at risk from Satanists 
ami Pagans. 


At the church in 
Houghton-on-the-Hlll a 
pentagon, a satanlc sign, 
was painted on the floor 
and upside-down crosses 
placed next to it; according 
to satanlc legend anybody 
standing in the pentagon is 
under the control of the 
deviL The name Astorath, a 
satanic goddess, had been 
daubed on the wall and a 
fire lit in the knave. 


On another occasion the 
grave of a former rector of 
the church, the Rev Robert 
Say who died in 1764, was 
robbed. Using a metal spike 
the satanists smashed the 
wood of the coffin and 
removed the skull, which 
was used as a cup, and the 
longbones, which were 
used to decorate a satanlc 
altar. 

There is a satanlc festival 


Meanwhile. Mr Davey is 
tracking down the original 
contents of the church from a 
1925 photograph. He found the 
bell in another church, the pi- 
scina being used as a bird 
bath, and the font as a bulb 
trough in a vicar's garden: 
resistance was futile, and he 
drove them away in the back 
of his car. 

The judges called St Maiy's 
"a remarkable achievement 
for all those involved”. 

Mr Davey says simply: ”It 
needed to be done.” 


about every six weeks, in- 
cluding the summer sol- 
stice. longest day, and 
faalloween. 

Before last year’s sum- 
mer solstice at least 14 cats 
were reported as missing 
around Tonbridge Wells in 
Kent. When new members 
are recruited they are 
often made to carry ont 
atrocities or sacrifice 
animals. 


Inquiry 
intolVF 
link to 
cancer 


Sarah Boseley 


A MAJOR study to 
establish whether 
women who have 
fertility treatment 
are at risk of get- 
ting ovarian cancer was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Anxieties over a possible 
link hare been voiced for 
some time, backed by small- 
scale research in other 
countries. 

Liz Tilberis. the British edi- 
tor of the US foshion maga- 
zine Harper's Bazaar, be- 
lieves her own ovarian 
cancer, which nearly killed 
her, was caused by the power- 
ful drugs used in IVP to stim- 
ulate the ovaries Into produc- 
ing eggs. 

“It is my deeply held belief 
that my cancer is linked to 
blasting my ovaries with fer- 
tility drugs,” she said. 

She wrote a biography 
called No Time To Die “to 
highlight the controversy 
within the scientific commu- 
nity over these drugs — a con- 
troversy which suppresses 
the growing evidence impli- 
cating them". 

Two scientists, backed by 
the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign. will investigate the 
cases of nearly 3,000 women 
to try to establish whether 
IVF drugs pose a cancer risk 
and if so how great it Is. 

Previous studies have sug- 
gested that any risk may only 
become apparent several de- 
cades after women have had 
IVF treatment 
The large British study has 
been made possible only be- 
cause one London-based endo- 
crinologist (a specialist in 
glands like the ovaries) has 
unusually kept extensive re- 
cords of the 6.000 women she 
saw over a 30-year career to 
1993. 

Some 2,700 of Jean Gins- 
burg's patients, whose, pro- 
gress she 'monitored for an av- 
erage of 20 years from the 
first consultation, have been 
selected for the study. 

Of these, 700 were given the 
fertility drugs gonadotro- 
phins which stimulate the 
ovaries. Just under a third 
were exposed to much higher 
levels of the drugs than are 
used today. The other 2,000 
had infertility problems but 
were not treated with drugs. 

Professor Gordon Me Vie. 
director general of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, called I 


the study “one of the biggest 
and most detailed of its kind”. 

He said: “If there is a link 
between the treatment and 
the risk of ovarian cancer, or 
infertility- and the disease, 
then we may be a step closer 
to understanding the causes 
of the disease. If researchers 
find there isn't a link, then it 
will reassure thousands of 
women." 

Isabel Dos Santos Silva, 
from the London School or 
Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine. who specialises in can- 
cer epidemiology and will be 
working on the study, said 
the risks of ovarian cancer 
from IVF drugs “need to be 
clarified". 

Some studies already car- 
ried out. mainly in the United 
States and Australia, have 
shown a link, but not all have. 
In 1995. the Committee on the 
Safety of Medicines banned 
the use of one panic ular fer- 
tility drug on a patient for 


There could be 
a genetic 
link between 
IVF and 

ovarian cancer 


longer than six months be- 
cause of research showing it 
increased the cancer risk. 

But it is hard to be sure 
what Is happening, said Dr 
Santos Silva. "There could be 
something In women that pre- 
disposes them to infertility 
and to ovarian cancer," she 
said. “It could be something 
genetic.” 

Professor Allan Maclean, of 
the Royal Free and University 
College Medical School, who 
Is on the study with her, said 
their work could have far- 
reaching consequences. 

"In recent years the num- 
ber of infertility programmes 
have increased. If we find 
there's a relationship be- 
tween treatments and an in- 
creased cancer risk, it will 
have major implications for 
those programmes." 

But Dr Santos Silva said 
any risk might have to be bal- 
anced against the advantages 
of successful fertility treat- 
ment because pregnancy 
tended to protect women in 
the long term against ovarian 
cancer. 


Another British nanny held 
in US after death of baby 


David Ward 

ABRITISH nanny is to 
#%stand trial in the United 
States accused of murdering a 
13-month-old baby she cared 
for at her nursery in 
California. 

Man) It Kaur Basuta, aged 
43. who lived in Ascot, Berk- 
shire, before emigrating with 
her Jamily. is fighting to 
prove her innocence. The 
case bears similarities to that 
of Lonise Woodward, the 
Cheshire au pair convicted 
last year of the manslaughter 
of Matthew Eappen. 

Basuta 's brother, who lives 
in West Bromwich, said his 
sister was incapable of hurt- 
ing a child, and the family 
would fight to clear her name. 
They have raised £60,000 
towards legal bills estimated I 


at £150.000. Basuta has been 
charged with murdering Oli- 
ver Smith, who died In hospi- 
tal from head injuries in 
March. 

Her housekeeper. Christina 
Carillo, told a grand jury she 
saw Basuta shake the toddler 
and strike his head on the 
floor. 

Basuta pleaded not guilty 
when she appeared at the San 
Diego Superior Court, where 
she was released on SI million 
bail after her local Sikh com- 
munity pledged their homes 
as surety. 

She is due back in court on 
December 28. 

Basuta moved to San Diego 
in 1989 with her husband. 
Manjit Singh, and their three 
children, aged 10. 16 and 20. 

Hand that rocked the cradle, 
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Continental consumers ‘not ready to trust a product they suspect is riddled with human BSE 

Fear factor lingers as beef ban ends 


Rory Carroll 


S ALVATION is 

likely to elude Brit- 
ain's beef farmers, 
despite their jubila- 
tion at yesterday’s 
breaktbrough in Brussels 
which lifted an export ban but 
left huge obstacles to tbe in- 
dustry's recovery. 

Experts said unforgiving 
consumers, competitors’ 
whispering campaigns and 

the iron laws of trade would 

prevent a speedy return to 
profit for farmers after an epi- 
sode estimated to have cost 
European taxpayers £4 
billion. 

The government-sponsored 

marketing drive, titled Brit- 
ish Beef Returns, will founder 
once it goes into the real 
world beyond the glass towers 
of the European Commission, 
predicted BEUC-. the Euro- 
pean consumers' federation. 


It said most Continental 
consumers were not ready to 

Around Europe 

culture commissioner, said 
nationalism was another ob- 
stacle. “It Is clear it Is not 
only a scientific problem. « Is 
a psychological problem and 
a political problem. ” 
Consumers were more will- 
ing to forgive domestic rather 
than foreign producers after 
food scares, said Ms Dober . 

Nationalist appeals to shop- 
pers were more successful 
when foreign countries urged 
boycotts of imports, she said. 

British farmers, backed by 
the Meat and Livestock Com- 

pected was riddled with the 
human form of BSE. 

A recent federation survey 
of consumer groups in 15 
countries found almost unani- 
mous hostility to the ban’s 
lifting, said Joanna Dober, its 
head of comm uni ca Lions. 

■There is a pretty strong 
anti-British sentiment. At 
every level of society there is 
a deep-rooted lack of confi- 
dence. The belief Is that BSE 

FRANCS 

How much beef do they con- 
sume? 1,562,000 tonnes a 
year, about 27kg per head. 
Where does it comes from? 
Imports were worth more 
than £550 million last year, 
representing 20 percent Of 
butchers’ needs. The rest is 
reared in France. 

How much came from Brit- 

ain before the ban? In 1995, 
Britain was the main ex- 
porter to France sending 
79,700 tonnes, worth £179 
million. 

ITALY 

How much do they con- 
sume? About 1,356,000 
tonnes, or 24kg of beef per 
head. 

Where does it comes from? 
Most from Italy. 

How much came from Brit- 
ain before the ban? 41,700 
tonnes in 1995. worth £179 
million. 

GERMANY 

How much do they con- 
sume? Germans consume 
some 1 . 208.000 tonnes a 

year, about 1 4kg per head. 
Where does it comes from? 
More than 4 million beef 
cattle are slanghtered'an- 
n pally. Most comes from 

German farms. 

How much came from Brit- 
ain before the ban? One per 
cent of overall beef con- 
sumption came from the 
UK- 

is very prevalent in the UK. 
There is also a general lack of 
confidence in the inspection 
and surveillance measures 
operating there. 

"I don’t really see how any 
marketing campaign can get 
through the anti-British beef 
feeling." 

Continental farmers, des- 
perate to protect their share 
of a flooded market, are likely 
to fuel suspicion by telling 

consumers to beware claims 
that Britain bad cleaned up 
its act she said. 

The experience of Northern 
Ireland, whose tighter safety 
regulations allowed It resume 
exporting in June, is grim. 
Sales remain below 30 tons a 
month, compared with 1,000 
tons before the ban in 1995. 

"It’s the most lethal cock- 
tail of market circumstances 

that we're going back Into." 
said Richard Moore, director 
of Granville Meat Company, 
of Dungannon. Co Tyrone. 

PheLim O’Neill, of Northern 
Ireland's Meat and Livestock 
Commission, said sales were 
now minuscule. “It took us 20 
years to build up to a thou- 
sand and we lost it overnight. 
It's going to take years to 
build up." 

The national office of the 
Meat and Livestock Commis- 
sion will spend chunks of its 
£16 million marketing budget 
on promotional videos and 
leaflets in numerous lan- 
guages aimed at continental 
importers, retailers and 
caterers. 

Safety checks and regula- 
tions will delay the arrival of 
British beef into super- 

markets unto March, when 
the commission will begin 
targeting consumers directly. 
“Until then we wont know 
what they’ll do," said spokes- 
man Phil Saunders. 

Ketch um, the London pub- 
lic relations agency behind 
the British Beef Returns cam- 
paign, said it was confident of 
restoring credibility. 

Frans Flschler, the EU agri- 

file campaign against super- 
markets who stock foreign 
meats. , . 

France, whose purchase of 
£179 million of British beef in 
1995 made it the largest ex- 
port market, retained a psy- 
chological brake, said Ofival. 
its official French meat 
organisation. 

“If the English don't die 
from eating beef in the next 


three years, then sales over 
here will begin to recover. ~ 
German consumers were ex- 
pected to be the most hostile, 
and Dutch the most forgiving. 

South American producers, 
who mostly filled the gap 
after Britain’s withdrawL are 
expected to put up a fierce 
Tight to hold market share. 

One Northern Ireland meat 
exporter said a whispering 
campaign had already 
started, claiming Brussels 
had lilted the ban solely for 
political reasons. 

Nick Brown, the agricul- 
ture minister, who com- 
plained that residual con- 
cerns were unfair, had seen 
nothing yet, said the exporter. 

The final straw for mans’ 
farmers was the strong 
pound, which crippled ex- 
ports with higher prices. 
‘That's the killer. Even If 
Europeans think It's safe, 
they're not going to pay more 
for our beeC" sold Mr Moore. 


‘I am a fighter and am 
determined to keep 
going. My wife is also in 
that mould. If she wasn’t 
we would have had to 
throw the towel in’ 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


T HE lifting of the beef 
export ban was greeted 
with only muted 
cheers in Devon's Teign 
valley where Ron Barter 
and his family have strag- 
gled to make ends meet 
since the BSE crisis first 
rocked the industry. 

Although the EU decision 
is expected to give British 
farming a much needed 
confidence boost Mr Barter 
said he conld see little in 
the way of immediate im- 
provement for the indus- 
try. He feared that export- 
ers still faced a lengthy 
fight to overcome the BSE 
stigma and recover 
markets. 

For some the decision had 
come too late but he was de- 
termined to battle on de- 
spite losing around £25,000 | 
in turnover since tbe mar- 


ket collapsed in 1996. With 
his wife Beverley. Mr Bar- 
ter runs 250 head of Limou- 
sin cross and Charolais 
cross beef cattle on Lowley 
farm, a 220 -acre hillside 
farm near Duns ford in the 
Teign valley. 

Live weight prices for 
Lowley’s cattle are now as 
low as 70p per kilo — 
barely half the figure be- 
fore the crisis. 

Hit by the slump in beef 
prices Mr Barter has been 
forced to take on a 40-hour 
a week engineering job in 
Bristol on top of his- farm 
work to keep the business 
going. 

The crisis, he acknowl- 
edges, has had a high finan- 
cial and domestic cost. 
Holidays have gone by the 
board, he has had to spend 
time away from his two 
children and, with the 
farm’s overdraft stretched 
to its limit, jobs such as 


fencing and repairs to ont- 
bufldings are having to be 
deferred. 

“Without the other work 
we would be in a position in 
which we would have to 
sell a large part of the 
farm," he said yesterday. 

“I suppose if I was a real- 
istic accountant I would 
have turned it in some time 
ago. But but I am a fighter 
and am determined to keep 
going and I’m lucky that 
my wife is also in that 
mould. If she wasn’t we 
would have had to throw 
the towel in. 

*Tm delighted tbe ban 
has been lifted, it should 
give an injection of confi- 
dence in the industry. But I 
can’t see that it is going to 
do a lot of good in the near 
future because exports 
don’t start until next year. 

“If yon look at Northern 
Ireland the lifting of the 
ban there has not meant a 
lot of meat moving from 
that country. A lot of mar- 
kets have been taken by I 
other producers and need | 
to be restored. That is not 
going to be easy because in 
a lot of those markets there 
is a stigma attached to us 
because of BSE.” 

Mr Barter believed it 
would be several years be- 
fore cattle from Lowley 
would be exported. 

Despite scrupulously 
avoiding animal protein or 
bone-meal feeds the farm 
has suffered four cases of 
BSE from heifers brought 
in for breeding. 



Timetable 
of a crisis 


November 1986: First forma! 
diagnosis of BSE. 

1988-1990: Controls imposed 
on animal feedstuff®. 
November 1 989: Cattle offal 
banned from human food chain. 
January 1990: First case of 
BSE outside Britain, in Oman. 
March 20, 1996: Government 
admits probable link between 
BSE and human condition new 
variant Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease. 

March 27, 1999: EU bans 
British exports. 

March 29, 1996: Ban on meat 
from cattle over 30 months okJ 
entering human food chain. 
June 1996: Florence agree- 
ment on framework for lifting ban 
agreed by EU. Includes pro- 
grammes that have seen the 
slaughter of more than 4 million 
cattle. 

December 1997: Government 
bans beef on the bone. 

March 16, 1998: EU agricul- 
ture council allows partial 
resumption of beef exports from 
Northern Ireland. 

June 1, 1998: Exports start 
from Northern Ireland. 
November 28, 1998: EU agri- 
culture council votes to lift ex- 
port ban. 

December 1008- -February 
1999: European Commission 
checks necessary controls are in 
place 

March 1999: Exports resume? 
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Currie flays Tory record over 
‘classic case for compensation’ 


James MeHtto 


T HE Government should 
pay compensation to 
victims of human BSE 
because former Tory minis- 
ters failed to take adequate 
steps to stop the disease cross- 
ing over from cattle, Edwina 
Currie told the BSE Inquiry 
yesterday. 

'Hie former junior health 
minister said: “I feel more 
people became ill, more 
people became infected and 
more people died because of 
inadequate actions by govern- 
ment ministers over a long 
period of time. 

‘To me this is a classic case 
for compensation ... I would 
very much like to see that rec- 


ognised as a reflection of the 
responsibility that is carried 
by ministers." 

As she left the inquiry, she 
said people were sick and 
should not have to go through 
the courts. 

Thirty people are thought 
to have died from eating in- 
fected beef, although the link 
between BSE and the human 
condition — new variant 
Creutzfoldt-Jakob disease — 
has yet to be proved. 

Mrs Currie, the first former 
Conservative minister to give 
evidence to the inquiry, made 
her plea for compensation at 
the end of a near two-hour 
session during which she fol- 
lowed up attacks she has al- 
ready made on Ministry of 
Agriculture “incompetence” 


on food safety in written 
evidence. 

"The cast of mind at the 
Ministry of Agriculture was 
really quite hostile to a lot of 
what the Department of 
Health was doing [on food 
safety]. I think they tbought 
we were alarmist. I think they 
thought we were trying to 
raise our own profile by so 
doing.” 

Department of Health offi- 
cials had experienced frustra- 
tions in trying to set up meet- 
ings with the agriculture 
department “We would en- 
counter obstructions and they 
would brief against us.” 

Mrs Currie attacked the 
lack of urgency in trying to 
devise a test for BSE in cattle 
before they displayed the clas- 



sic “mad cow" signs. There is 
still no government-approved 
test, although one on car- 
casses is used commercially 
in Ireland and hopes or devel- 
oping a test for live cattle 
through abnormalities in the 
heart rate have been raised in 
recent weeks. 

The cost of BSE to the Brit- 
ish and European Union tax- 
payer, including compensa- 
tion to farmers. Is likely to 
top £4 billion by early next 
century. The Treasury has 
said that liability for human 
victims of the disease is a 
matter for the courts. 

The inquiry itself win not 
be making decisions on com- 
pensation. although it says its 
outcome could be relevant to 
claims in the courts. 

‘More people 
became ill, 
more people 
became 
infected and 
more people 
died because 
of inadequate 
actions by 
ministers over 
a long period’ 

Edwina Currie 


Edwina Currie: ‘People died because of inadequate actions by government ministers' 




The real dMdingnneinRussi^oda^^^^^^^ 
communists and democrats, but between honest and 
dishonest people , 1 said Alexander Minkin. 

James Meek investigates a sinister political post-Soviet murder 
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BRITAIN 5 


Rattling 

good 

record 


set by 
young 
players 


David Ward hears 
biggest orchestra 


FIVE- week-old baby 
, with a rattle joined Str 
ion Rattle yester- 
day in breaking the record 
for the world’s biggest sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Liam Taylor sat in the 
cornet section between his 
parents, Helen and Kevin of 
Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire, and Impro- 
vised- as the orchestra of 
3,503 young players .gave 
two performances of sir 
Malcom Arnold’s Little 
Suite No 2. 

The record, set at the 
National Indoor Arena in 
Birmingham, was at once 
confirmed by .officials from 
the Guinness Book of Re- 
cords, which was a relief to 
Sir Simon, whose previous 
attempt on- it in 1995 fhlled 
when a specially commis- 
sioned piece proved to be 27 
seconds short of the 
required five minutes. The 
previous record had been 
set by an orchestra of 2 J 2 L 2 
gathered by the Kent 
County Music Service. 

Yesterday's gathering 
would have been even big- 
ger (up to 1,500 strings, 
1,300 woodwinds, 800 
brass, .200 percussionists) 
but for an accident on the 
M6 that prevented coach- 
loads of children from ar- 
riving on time. 

“This was a most extraor- 
dinary, experience," said an 
oveijoyed Sir Simon, who 
bowed ont as chief conduc- 
tor of the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra 
this year. ‘'It was like a 
huge tidal wave of sound. 
Everyone played to an in- 
credible standard. 

“We are . shouting from 
the roof-tops and showing 
what a difference music 
canmake to all these kids.” 

The event was staged by 
the charity Music for Youth 
and is expected to raise 

£30,000 lor the Marie Curie 
Cancer Care charity. Sir 
Simon’s father, Dennis, 
died two years ago in a 
Marie Curie hospice. 



£3m claim over 


penis operation 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A FORMER airline 
pilot left with a mu- 
tilated penis and a 
devastated life 
after an operation 
to “uncircumsise” him went 
disastrously wrong launched 
a £3 million High Court dam- 
ages claim yesterday against 
the surgeon who performed 
the operation. 

James Williams's penis 
turned gangrenous after he 
was discharged from hospital 
and surgeons had to perform 
an emergency operation to 
remove “dead and dying” 
bits, his counsel. Nicholas 
Leviseur, told the High Court 
in London. 

Mr Leviseur told Judge 
Anthony Kenny that some of 
the photographs taken after 
the operation in December 
1994 were “horrific”. Some 
experts had used the term 
‘gross genital mutilation” to 
describe the after-effects. 

Mr Williams, aged 42. never 
flew again and his life fell 
apart, said bis counsel. 
“There is general agreement 
that bis life has been de- 
stroyed. He Is a man In effect 
of no fixed abode, staying 
with those friends and family 
who are able to bear his 
company." 

Mr Leviseur said Mr Wil- 
liams’s flying licence had 
been suspended by the Civil 
Aviation Authority because 
of his mental and physical 
condition, his wife had div- 
orced him and he had not 
seen his three children for a 
longtime. 

Mr Leviseur said John 
Pryor, the surgeon who per- 



‘This is a case 
which exposes 
the plaintiff (left) 
to an 

examination 
which hasn’t 
happened to 
more than a 
handful of 
people. We all 
feel for him’ 


formed the operation at the 
private Lister hospital in 
south-west London, was an 
eminent consultant uroandro- 
legist — a specialist in male 
sexual organs and function. 
Mr Pryor denies negligence 
or breach of contract in carry- 
ing out the operation. 

Mr Williams, who had been 
circumsised as a baby, con- 
sulted him privately about 
tightness and discomfort he 
experienced on erection. Mr 
Pryor performed an operation 
to uncircumsise him by graft- 
ing skin from his scrotum 
around his penis to form in 
effect a new foreskin. 

Considerable problems de- 
veloped and he had a second 
operation, after which he was 
discharged on Christmas Eve, 
1994. 

On a train to Exeter, it be- 
came apparent that he should 


not have been discharged and 
a guard arranged for an am- 
bulance to take him from the 
train to hospital at 
Barnstaple. 

Doctors who saw him there 
believed be was “in grave 
danger of losing his penis" 
and transferred him by ambu- 
lance to a hospital at Plym- 
outh, Mr Leviseur said. 

Surgeons there contacted 
Mr Pryor early on Christmas 
morning and then operated to 
save Mr Williams's penis. 

Papers filed in the case by 
Mr Williams’s lawyers say 
his penis will never be of nor- 
mal appearance or have nor- 
mal sensations. He is said to 
be suffering from severe de- 
pressive illness and post-trau- 
matic stress disorder. 

Mr Leviseur said Mr Wil- 
liams's case was that Mr 
Pryor used an operative tech- 


nique that was “doomed to 
failure". This was not a case 
of “vanity engineering" such 
as a cosmetic operation to 
change the shape of a 
woman’s breasts or buttocks. 
Mr Williams had a “small but 
real problem.” 

In addition, Mr Pryor had 
failed to warn of the real risk 
associated with the proce- 
dure, and had varied the tech- 
nique. which he had written 
up in the British Journal of 
Urology In an article which 
Mr w illiam s had seen. 

In the operating theatre fur- 
ther things went wrong, but 
Mr Pryor did not recognise 
this early enough or re-oper- 
ate soon enough. Mr Leviseur 
said. 

He administered Voltarol, n 
drug which should not have 
been given, and the antibiotic 
cover was inadequate. 
Finally, Mr Williams was sent 
home from hospital “when it 
ought to have been super- 
abundantly obvious to any- 
one that he was not fit to be 
discharged". 

Mr Williams reluctantly 
consented to the disclosure of 
court papers on his divorce to 
Mr Pryor's lawyers yester- 
day. Brian LangstalT, QC. Tor 
Mr Pryor, said the papers 
were relevant to the reasons 
why Mr Williams sought the 
treatment and to the damages 
claimed. Mr Leviseur said: 
“We no longer persist in lay- 
ing Mr Williams's divorce at 
the door of Mr Pryor." 

Judge Kenny said: “This is 
a case which exposes the 
plaintiff to an examination 
which hasn't happened to 
more than a handful or people 
in history. We all feel for the 
plaintiff.” 

The case continues. 


Lawyer found ‘living under alias’ 


Sarah Hall 


Sir Simon Rattle conducting the 3,503-piece orchestra, made up largely of school- 
children, as it earns its place in the Guinness Book of Records photograph: jamiejones 


A SOLICITOR who disap- 
peared from his Scot- 
tish practice a year ago 
has been discovered at the 
other end of the Britain, hav- 
ing been living semi-rough, 
under an alias, as a casual 
flower and vegetable picker. 

Alistair Liddle, aged 41, 
who vanished on December 10 
last year after discrepancies 
had been found in his book- 
keeping, has been working 
“cash in hand" picking daffo- 
dils and lifting bulbs on the 


Land’s End peninsula in 
Cornwall. 

As Robert Fax. the lawyer 
has lost four stone in weight 
toiling in fields around Pen- 
zance and squatting with ac- 
quaintances 730 miles from 
Ms home in Forres. Moray. 

He had been summoned by 
the Law Society of Scotland to 
explain the discrepancies and 
why clients* funds were unac- 
counted for, but after suppos- 
edly catching a train to Edin- 
burgh he never arrived. 

On Saturday Devon and 
Cornwall police, investigating 
the murder of Lyn Bryant in 


Ruan High Lanes five weeks 
ago, interviewed Mr Liddle 
along with other casual horti- 
cultural workers. He was 
identified at Elgin police 
station, Grampian, on Sunday 
and released into the care of 
his brother. 

Police said the lawyer had 
not been charged with any- 
thing. But a report of the Law 
Society's findings has been 
submitted to the Crown Office. 

This year police said they 
were concerned for his safety 
after it emerged that he had 
meetings with a drug dealer 
who hanged himself five 


weeks before he disappeared. 
Tennyson Payne, aged 39, had 
allegedly conned a business 
consortium into handing him 
£90,000 in cash. Mr Liddle was 
the consortium's solicitor and 
is not believed to have 
received this money. 

He has not contacted Ms 
wife, Anne Marie, aged 42, 
since being found but a friend 
in Forres, who has seen him 
and who refused to be identi- 
fied last n ig h t, said: “There 
was no question of him being 
unstable. It was just a case of 
everything in Forres getting 
too much for him." 


Hell’s Angel 
gets i5 

years for 


execution 


WHT Woodward 


A HELL'S Angel who 
helped to master- 
mind a brutal attack 
on a rival biker gang 
in which two men died and a 
third was Injured was jailed 
for 15 years at the Old Bailey 
yesterday. 

Forty- Hell's Angels, wear- 
ing headset microphones to 
help identify their targets and 
armed with axes, knives, 
hammers, coshes and base- 
ball bats, launched a “brutal, 
planned and premeditated 
attack" on members of the 
Outcasts group in a struggle 
to become the pre-eminent 
bikers gang in Britain, the 
court heard. 

Ronald Wait, vice-president 
of the Essex Chapter, known 
as the Hatchet Crew, was con- 
victed of conspiracy to cause 
grievous bodily harm. The 
prosecution did not proceed 
with a charge of murdering 
Outcast member Malcolm St 
Clair, after 'the jury failed to 
agree during nearly four days 
of deliberations.. 

Mr St Clair, aged 35. and an- 
other. Outcast, . David . Arm- 
strong, aged 33, a father of 
one, died after Hell's Angels 
infiltrated a Rockers Reunion 
concert at BAC, south Lon- 
don, last January. Mr Arm- 
strong, known as Flipper as 
he only had one le& was park- 
ing kis bike, when he was 
beaten and stabbed to death. 
He was stabbed four times In 
his abdomen, and left leg. 

The court heard Mr St Clair 
was attacked In a nearby 
street by. two Hell’s Angela, 
one wielding an axe and an- 
other with a knife. The prose- 
cution alleged that Walt had 
the axe. Mr St Clair was 
stabbed eight times in Ms 
. chest, hbdomen, back and. 
right hand. 

A tbtrd victim, David Tre-, 
harue, refused to make .a 
statement despite being sev- 
erely wounded. Many wit- 


nesses were too scared to 
pome forward. Some were 
threatened, but gave evi- 
dence. Judge Geoffrey Grig- 
son, in a rare order, author- 
ised a payment from public 
funds of £250 to one witness, 
Ramak Fazel, a photographer. 

The judge told Wait, a 
fother-of-two from Dagenham, 
Essex, the murdered men 
were “executed in a manner 
that was as ruthless-as it was 
arrogant”. 

Eighteen-stone. Wait, 
known as Gut, had been a 
member of the Hell's Angels 
for 22 years.. He told the jury 
he had- such poor health he 
would not have been able to 
take part in any attack. He 
said he had been at a Hell's 
Angel dubhouse in Reading, 
miles away from the violence. 

The amiable relationship 
between the Hell's Angels and 
Outcasts deteriorated a year 
before the murders when the 
United States Hell’s Angels 
told the 240-strong British 
gang to quash other motor- 
cycle gangs or lose' their 
charter. 

Senior Outcasts were 
recruited Into the British 
Helps Angejs after the order. 

Police believeTfhe battles 
between the warring biking 
factions could escalate- after 
the verdict But they say they 
now have a large amount of 
Intelligence -on the Hell’s An- 
gels. The files on the murders 
are still open. . 

. officers visited a number of 
Hell’s Angels chapter houses. 
Many were fortified, with 
grilles, CCTV and alarms.and 
had bars and gyms. Police 
gained large amounts of intel- 
ligence on the international 

network and. found a large 
number of' weapo n s, drugs 
and cash. 

Mr Armstrong's father, 
Bob,' said be and his wife felt 
no anger and appealed 
against “retribution” oh.his 
behalf. “He was Just in the 
wrong place' at the wrong 
time.” 


Peep at 
the past 
excites 
cavers 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


S UBTERRANEAN ex- 
ploration has come a 
long way since the 
Morgan brothers embarked 
in a coracle to enter the 

Dan-yr-Ogof show caves in 
sonth Wales. 

The cave system at Aber- 
crave, near Swansea Is 
regarded by experts as one 
of the largest and -finest in 
the British Isles." But large 
parts remain undiscovered 
and ont of the cavers* 
reach. Now, geologists and 
miners using hi- tech drill- 
ing equipment "have 
achieved a breakthrough 
that could lead to chambers 
hidden for hundreds of mil- 
lions of years being opened 
for exploration. - • 

“It is exciting because it 
sheds more light on the 
knowledge we have of the 
caves. Bui until the cavities 
are accessed, we don't know 
what extent there is," a 
leading caver and cave 
diver, Martyxx Farr, said 
last night. '‘Everything 
about these particular caves 
is immensely exciting be- 
cause of their sheer scale, Xt 
is a very com p lex system to 
be able to probe but there is 
a lot of It there.” 

. The caves were first, ex- 
plored hr 1912 by the Mor- 
gan brothers because of cu- 



Ashfbrd Price: ‘This place is like a huge chunk of cheese filled with holes. We think there will be some specatacnlar rock formations'PHOTOGRAm martin ellard 


riosity about the passage of 
a substantial river that 
flowed ont of the ground at 
Dan-yr-Ogof three miles 
from where it disappeared 
underground. Despite 
makeshift equipment, the 
brothers ventured half a 
mile into the system. 

The bones of 30 Bronze 
Age men and women were 
discovered. The oldest bone 


— from a red deer — was 
found to be 7,000 years old. 
Modern explorers have 
found some 11 miles of tun- 
nels. but over the years the 
most determined teams of 
potholers have foiled to 
find their way into other 
chambers. 

The caves manager, Ash- 
ford Price, said the other 
system was formed 315 mil- 


lion years ago. “This place 
is like a huge chunk of 
cheese filled with holes. We 
think there will be some 
pretty spectacular rock 
formations.” 

Tests using dyes in the 
mountain water that flows 
through the complex 
proved that the hidden sys- 
tem was somewhere close 
above the series of caves 


and tunnels already open to 
the public. Yesterday, 
guided by geologists, two 
min ers from Tower colliery 
at Hirwaun used 40ft dia- 
mond-tipped drills to bore a 
series of two inch holes 
through the limestone rock 
ceiling of the show cave. 

The holes allowed a fibre 
optic magic eye camera to 
reveal three small caves 


which explorers hope will 
lead into the rest of the 
system. 

Geologists now plan to 
bore a hole large enough 
for cavers to enter the sys- 
tem. Drilling is expected to 
take several weeks. 

“It Is like having a 
Christmas present and not 
being able to open it.” said 
Mr Price. 



pregnancy 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


W OMEN' are more 
likely when they are 
pregnant to suffer do- 
mestic violence at the hands 
of their partner or to commit 
suicide, .a new report into ma- 
ternal deaths has warned. 

Baroness Hayman. Junior 
health minister, yesterday 
called on GPs. midwives and 
other health professionals to 


be, aware of the signs that a 
woman is being battered or is | 
falling into a potentially sui- 
cidal depression. 

At the Government's 
request, the latest Confiden- 
tial. Enquiry Into Maternal 
Deaths, which reports every 
three years, looked at public 
health matters that endanger 
women's lives in pregnancy 
as well as the medical prob- 
lems that arise. 

It found that six women in 
the past three yeans died as a 


result of domestic violence 
and thousands more were in- 
jured. Studies have shown 
that around a third of domes- 
tic violence starts In 
pregnancy. 

The report recommended 
that ante-natal clinics have 
procedures for identifying 
women who may become de- 
pressed. Details of any psycM- 
atric disorder, substance 
abuse or previous self-harm 
should be taken when a wom- 
an is booked in. 


“We know now of nine 
deaths attributable to psycM- 
atric causes, including post- 
natal depression," said Lady 
Hayman. “Identifying women 
at risk from depression, alco- 
hol and drugs should become 
routine practice.” 

The Inquiry looked at 376 
deaths, of which 268 were con- 
sidered to be directly or Indi- 
rectly related to medical prob- 
lems in the pregnancy or 
within six weeks of giving 
birth. 


Hospital inquiry into death 
of boy who was sent home 


Vlkram Dodd 


A HOSPITAL was yesterday 
investigating why a 
schoolboy died days after 
being sent home. Usman Ali. 
aged five, was taken to Shef- 
field children’s hospital after 
banging his head at a council- 
run special school last 
Wednesday. 

Doctors who saw him on 
Thursday sent him home 
after taking an x-rny. But 


hours later his worried 
parents, Shokat and Safean 
Ali, took bun back to the hos- 
pital where he underwent an 
emergency operation. 

On Sunday. Mr and Mrs 
Ali, from Fir Vale, Sheffield, 
gave permission for his life 
support machine to be 
switched off 

Hospital Chief nurse Hus- 
sein Khalib said: “A formal 
review will be conducted into 
this case, examining the treat- 
ment he received." 
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Marlin Kettle in Washington on the push for unilateral action as missile maintenance costs soar 

Pentagon set to cut nuclear arsenal 


T HE Pentagon is 
planning big unilat- 
eral reductions in 
the United States' 
nuclear weapons 
arsenal, according to reports 
In Washington which mili- 
tary chiefs conspicuously 
failed to deny yesterday. 

If implemented by the Clin- 
ton administration and ap- 
proved by Congress, the cuts 
would take US stockpiles be- 
low the 6,000 warheads level 
allowed by the Start 1 arms 
limitation treaty, and would 
save the Pentagon hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Washington’s readiness to 
press ahead with a fresh 
round of cuts came as the de- 
fence secretary. William Co- 


hen. roundly attacked the 
German government’s pro- 
posals for Nato to adopt a "no 
Qrst use" nuclear weapons 
policy. 

"It is an integral part of our 
strategic concept and we 
think it should remain exact- 
ly as it is." Mr Cohen said. 
"There is good rationale for 
keeping it as it is.” 

The German-US argument 
is likely to intensify In the 
build-up to Nato’s 50th anni- 
versary summit In Washing- 
ton in April, and will inevita- 
bly put other European Nato 
powers — including Britain 
— on the spot. But the Penta- 
gon’s determination to stamp 
on any rethink of the doctrine 
coexists with Its evident 


readiness to cut US stock- 
piles, another Issue with Im- 
plications for nuclear powers 
such as Britain. 

For several weeks Clinton 


‘Nato’s first-use 
weapons policy 
should remain 
exactly as it is 1 


administration and Pentagon 
officials have been privately 
discussing ways In which nu- 
clear weapons levels can be 
reduced below Start l levels 
without waiting for Russia to 


ratify the Start 2 treaty. This 
pact demands a reduction of 
nuclear warheads to 3,000- 
3.500 and was signed in 1903, 
but it has been before the Rus- 
sian parliament ever since. 

The Pentagon said yester- 
day that no report on fresh 
arms reduction plans had 
been circulated to Mr Cohen, 
but this limited denial under- 
lines the likelihood that the 
issue is about to return to 
centre stage, both in domestic 
politics and internationally. 

The principal pressure on 
the Pentagon Is financial. 
Russia's delay in signing 
Start 2. and a US law prohibit- 
ing unilateral cats below 
Start 1 levels, mean the de- 
fence department is having to 


spend huge and growing sums 
maintaining — and even 
rebuilding — weapons it has 
committed itself to scrapping. 

According to one report, 
the costs of delay will mount 
steeply. In two years the Pen- 
tagon has spent million 
(£57 million) it would have 
saved had Start 2 taken effect 

The US navy alone faces 
spending more than $5 billion 
between now and 2003 to 
refuel nuclear reactors and 
install new missiles on four 
Trident submarines that 
should otherwise have been 
dismantled. 

Officially, the administra- 
tion line remains that no dis- 
cussions involving Mr Cohen 
or President Bill Clinton are 


expected before die Russian 
parliament completes its lat- 
est discussions of Start 2. A 
vote in the lower house could 
come next month. 


We have to 
streamline. We’re 
driven by our own 
imperatives’ 


But with Mr Clinton's pre- 
sentation of die federal bud- 
get for 2000 to the newly 
elected Congress just weeks 
away, and with the annual 
State of the Union speech due 


on January S>. the pressure 
on the administration to Ond 
extra savings is intensifying. 

Administration officials be- 
lieve that the budget pres- 
sures are even more daunting 
in Moscow, and that they 
open up the possibility that 
Russia’s economic crisis will 
finally force the parliament to 
ratify Starts. Regardless or 
events in Moscow, there are 
increasing signs that the Clin- 
ton administration is pre- 
pared to press on alone. 

‘•You win inevitably see us 
take some unilateral actions 
that we have to take to mod- 
ernise our forces and maybe 

streamline our forces," the 
head of US strategic command. 
Admiral' Richard Mies, told 


the New York Times yester- 
day. He added: “We’re driven 
by our own imperatives." 

Aside from the budget 
squeeze, political pressures 
for a US initiative are also in- 
creasing. In a speech last 
week a Democratic senator. 
Bob Kerrey, called on the ad- 
ministration to make unilat- 
eral nuclear cuts tu reassure 
Russia and re-energise the 
reduction process. 

Under Start 1 the US has 
reduced its strategic nuclear 
warheads from 10.000 to about 
7.000. Last year Mr Clinton 
and Russia’s President Yelt- 
sin agreed that once Starts 
was approved they would 
begin talks on reductions to 
2.000-2^00 warheads each. 


Heavy hand 
on hemp as 
Greece hits 
drug trade 


Helena Smith In Athens 


G REECE has marked 
Europe's much- 
vaunted drug pre- 
vention week by 
cracking down on shops 
specialising in hemp prod- 
ucts — the virtually drug- 
free cousin of cannabis. 

Six of Greece's 15 self- 
styled Kannabishops have 
been shut down in a move 
that could soon bring the 
country before the Euro- 
pean Court. 

Never mind that Herodo- 
tus, the Greek historian of 
the 5th century BC, praised 
hemp, a crop not only used 
as bedding in the Bucking- 
ham Palace stables, bnt 
now widely subsidised by 
the European Union. 

Or that each of the 500 
items sold by the chain car- 
ried the very visible warn- 
ing: "Don’t try to smoke this 
product If you do, you will 
get nothing but an awful 
headache. It does not con- 
tain THC (the psychoactive 
ingredient In marijuana)." 

Yiaunls Ganiatsas, who 
imports merchandise for 
Kannabishops, lamented: 
"In some cases the police 
have gone in and confis- 
cated everything — shoes, 
shirts, jewellery, postcards, 
the lot. I told them the only 
thing hemp products turn 
people on to Is the environ- 


ment and that we would 
take the case to the Euro- 
pean Court to prove that 
EU laws on the free move- 
ment of goods were being 
violated. They seemed to 
think you COOld get high 
wearing a hemp shirt" 

The damp, imposed by 
Athens* new public order 
minister. Is in tune with ex- 
isting strict drugs laws in 
the country, which has 
Europe's fastest-growing 
number of heroin addicts. 

But it runs counter to 
recent attempts by the 
Socialist government to in- 
troduce a softer approach 
to drug use. now widely 
regarded as Greece’s most 
serious social problem. 

Last year stiff prison sen- 
tences for possessing recre- 
ational drugs such as mari- 
juana were revoked, 
although smokers caught 
red-handed are still 
required to have long peri- 
ods of counselling. The 
state has also funded the 
opening of 36 therapeutic 
and drug prevention cen- 
tres in less than a year. 

The scale of the problem 
is such that heroin deaths 
have risen 200-fold in two 
years. George Papandreou, 
European affairs minister, 
and a leading soft drugs ad- 
vocate, said: “There’s now 
a real narcotics problem in 
Greece. Addressing it by 
closing shops that sell abso- 



A Kannabishop shopkeeper in Athens, Yuli Kalofolia, displays some of the hemp products she is no longer allowed to sell 
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lately harmless hemp mate- 
rials is both crazy and con- 
tradictory when we’ve got 
an entire mafia out there 
selling hard drugs. 

“The police always go for 
the easiest prey to make it 
look as if they're on the job. 
Repressive measures never 
work." 

But in a country where 
an estimated 100.000 
people. 1 per cent of the 
population, are hard-core 
addicts, such liberal beliefs 
are hard to swallow. In 
spite of the stance of well- 
respected politicians like 
Mr Papandreou, Greece is 
finding it increasingly diffi- 


cult to shake off its reputa- 
tion as one of the world’s 
most repressive states 
when it comes to drugs. 

Unlike its EU partners, 
Greece has always adopted 
tough United States poli- 
cies. With legislation still 
prohibiting doctors from 
treating addicts, the dis- 
tinction between soft and 
hard drugs, addicts and 
non-addict users is blurred. 

"The Kannabishops were 
targeted because they sold 
products that carried the 
cannabis leaf logo," said a 
police chief at Athens’ 
newly expanded Anti- 
Drugs Squad. "This is a 


clear-cut promotion of can- 
nabis which goes against 
the 1988 United Nations 
charter on drugs and ulti- 
mately encourages young 
people to experiment with 
them. This is our way of 
fighting a modern-day 
scourge." 

As the 1 5-member ETPs 
only Balkan country, 
Greece has been flooded 
with drugs brought in from 
Albania, its chaotic north- 
ern neighbour, since the 
collapse of communism. 

Last month police inter- 
cepted a train-load of mules 
carrying 200 tons of hash- 
ish across the monntainless 


border. So bad is the prob- 
lem that vast quantities of 
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Doctor charged in ‘insurance 
fraud’ after stolen art turns up 


Christopher Rood 
In Los Angeles 


A DOCTOR who bad a 
fashionable practice In 
the opulent Los Angeles 
suburb of Brentwood bas 
been charged In an alleged 
517.5 million (£10.6 million) 
art insurance fraud for which 
the underwriters were 
Lloyd's of London. 

Two "stolen” paintings by 
Picasso and Monet cost 
Steven Cooperman a total of 
SI. 75 million in the late 1980s. 
How he Insured them has ex- 
posed what art experts say is 
a weakness in the business of 
fine art insurance. But the 
case also features same 


stereotypical southern Cali- 
fornian touches — a rever- 
ence for art based on its cash 
value, the steep fees charged 
by medical experts, and even 
a showbusiness lawyer. 

Tn 1991 Dr Cooperman, 
whose eye specialist practice 
had made him a millionaire, 
loaned Picasso's Nude Before 
a Mirror and Monet's Cus- 
toms Officer’s Cabin at Pour- 
vllle. to the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 
which allowed him to esti- 
mate their value at $12.5 mil- 
lion. Armed with a receipt for 
this amount. Dr Cooperman 
updated his insurance policy, 
according to prosecutors. 

A US broker issued him a 
policy for $125 million under- 


written by Lloyd's and a Ger- 
man company. 

But a year later, while the 
doctor was on holiday, a house 
worker he employed noticed 
the paintings were missing. 
Detectives found no sign of 
burglary. The insurers refused 
to pay, saying the paintings 
were overvalued, but Dr Coop- 
erman threatened to sue- 
"I did not plan, stage or in 
any way participate In the 
theft and removal of the Pi- 
casso and Monet from my 
home." he declared in a state- 
ment Nervous about possible 
punitive damages, the insur- 
ers settled for $175 min ta n 
Despite a $250,000 reward, 
the paintings' whereabouts 
remained unknown until a 


woman In Ohio told police 
her lawyer boyfriend, James 
Little, had the art works. 
They were found in a sto: 
locker last year and Mr Li 
agreed to testify in exchange 
for Immunity. 

He claimed that he had got 
them from his partner. James 
Tierney, who represented 
Brian Wilson of the Beach 
Boys and Geffen Records. 

Mr Tierney also acted for 
Dr Cooperman but has de- 
clined to discuss the paint- 
ings. "He is co-operating 
fUIly." his lawyer said. 

The doctor, due to appear in 
court In Los Angeles soon, 
faces up to 120 years' impris- 
onment for fraud, conspiracy 
and money laundering. ' 


News in brief 


Mob stones 
IIS tour bus 

A BUS carrying United States 
tourists in the Iranian capital 
Tehran had its windows shat- 
tered when a group of protest- 
ers shouting anti-Ameri- 
can slogans pelted it with 
stones and hammered it with 
Iron rods. 

The attack is believed to 
have been triggered by reports 
In hardline newspapers accus- 
ing the visiting American 
group of being CIA officers 
posing as tourists. 

It happened as the group ar- 
rived at the Esteglal Hotel In 
northern Tehran where they 
were staying. The bus was 
stopped by a group of men 
who broke all Its windows be- 
fore the driver managed to 
speed away and call the police. 

A radical Muslim group 


claimed responsibility for the 
attack and gave a different ac- 
count They said the stones 
were thrown at the tourists, 
some of whom were Injured as 
they got off the bus to enter the 
hoteL — AP. Tehran. 

Willey lawyer 
to testify 

A LAWYER for the former 
White House volunteer Kath- 
leen Willey yesterday became 
the second witness to give 
evidence to the House ofRep- 
resentatives impeachment 
inquiry into President Bill 
Clinton, writes Martin Kettle 
in Washington. 

Daniel Gecker was subpoe- 
naed to testify behind closed 
doors to the House judiciary 
committee after last week's 
appearance of the indepen- 
dent counsel. Kenneth Starr. 


Rail strikes against EU policy bring chaos 


Paul Webster In Paris 


AIL traffic ground to a 
^3 halt across the Conti- 
nent yesterday as rail 
1 workers began strikes 
ilnst European Union plans 
open the freight market to 
npetftion. 

itrikes stranded passen- 
s and goods in Belgium 
1 severely disrupted rail 
ERc in France. Greece and 
nemboure. 

a Britain, Austria, Ger- 
ny and the Netherlands 
L workers expressed oppo- 
on to the EU plans, but 
ough leaflets, news confer- 
ees and letters to transport 
listers rather than indus- 
[1 action, unions said, 
he strike action threatened 
ye most serious in France, 
ere railway workers called 


for an indefinite strike to start 
next weekend- A one-day stop- 
page severely affected French 
traffic yesterday. 

Exceptions included the 
Eurostar shuttle between 
London and Paris, which was 
running normally. Eurostar 
trains to Brussels were sev- 
erely disrupted. 

Ike strike call in France 
added to growing dissension 
among the leftwing coalition 
government and its supporters. 

The Socialist prime minis- 
ter, Lionel Jospin, whose pop- 
ularity has slid in polls for 
the first time since his ap- 
pointment 17 months ago. will 
make a radio appeal today for 
government partners to stop 
quarrelling. 

Mr Jospin also faces allega- 
tions that his key policies, in- 
cluding those on welfare 
reform, immigration and pri- 


vatisation, are derived from 
those of Alain Juppe. 

Mr Juppe, the former Gaull- 
ist prime minister, led the 
right to defeat in June 1997. 
Communists and Greens in 
the coalition have created a 
similarly hostility to Mr Jo- 
spin in the run-up to Euro- 
pean elections next June. 

They have been joined by 
the Socialist Party leftwing, a 
quarter of the executive. 
Marie-Noelle Lienemanu 
accused Mr Jospin at the 
weekend of restricting party 
democracy, while another 
leftwinger, Julian Dray, said 
he had embarked on a pro- 
gramme of "creeping privati- 
sation" — a reference to sell- 
offs in telec ommuni cations, 
banks and air transport 

Leftwing and independent 
transport movements which 
paralysed France in 1986, 


have strong links with the 
Communists and Greens. 

Six French rail unions 
joined yesterday’s action over 
EU deregulation plans and 
have called out workers for at 
least 48 hours from Friday to 
back shorter hours and better 
conditions in France. Protests 
are planned by hospital post 
office, telecommunications 
and job centre workers. 

EU unions see deregulation 
plans drawn, up by the Euro- 
pean transport commissioner, 
Neil Kinnock. as another 
form of privatisation. 

Mr Kinnock tdd transport 
ministers yesterday that only 
14 per cent of European freight 
was carried by rail because of 
competition from road haulers, 
and that there might be no rail 
traffic at all by 2012 unless 
restrictions on state rail opera- 
tors were removed. 



Mr Gecker and a Democratic 
Party fundraiser, Nathan Lan- 
dow, who is scheduled to testify 
today, are being questioned 
about allegations that Ms Wil- 
ley was pressured to change 
her story that Mr Clinton 
harassed her in November 1993. 

The White House indicated 
that it would supply written 
answers later this week to 81 
questions submitted to Mr 
Clinton about factual issues in 
the Monica Lewinsky affair. 

Underground 
road plan 

SPANISH officials unveiled a 
£1.3 billion plan yesterday to 
ease Madrid's traffic prob- 
lems with a network of under- 
ground highways. 

The scheme Is for a circular 
road under the city centre, 
with 12 radiating spokes — six 


into Madrid and six out. The 
65 miles of arteries would lie 
165ft below the city's under- 
ground railway, with 30,000 
subterranean parking 
spaces. —AP, Madrid. 

Jakarta riot 
toll rises 

HUNDREDS of Indonesian sol- 
diers patrolled the streets of Ja- 
karta yesterday as the death toll 
from weekend religious riots 
rose to at least 13, writes John 
Aglionby in Jakarta. 

A Red Cross official said 
seven people died when they 
hid in a Christian-run enter- 
tainment centre, which was 
attacked by Muslims who 
thought it was a gambling den. 

The riots began amid 
rumours that gambling Chris- 
tians from eastern Ambon 
is l and had burnt three mosques- 


A lone commuter waits for a train at Bordeaux station 
yesterday. French railways called a strike to summit 
Europe-wide protests against deregulation p hotoSiaph: 
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Italian priest announces he 
has helped set up abortions 


John Hooper m Rome 


A N ITALIAN priest has 
shocked Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen by dedar- 
ing that he has helped to 
arrange abortions. 

Father Andrea Gallo, aged 
70. said that on four occasions 
be had directed young Alba- 
nian prostitutes in Genoa tea 
doctor to have their pregnan- 
cies terminated. He said he 
hoped his admission would 
force- people “to fece up to 

these things”. 

But a fellow priest Father 
Oreste Benzi, who also has ex- 
perience in the pastoral care 
of prostitutes, said: “He has 
made h i m self an accomplice 
to the killing of children." 

Fr Gallo said the girls he 
had helped were “all under- 
age, some little more than 
children; hungry, desperate 


and without papers". He said 
he was “unambiguously op- 
posed to abortion" but had 
opted for the "lesser evil" in 
extreme situations. 

"When one of these Alba- 
nian girls comes to me and 
says. 'Help me. Otherwise, my 
pimp will kick me in the belly 
till I abort’, what am I meant 
to do?" Fr Gallo asked. 

There are estimated to be 
more than 7.000 Albanian 
prostitutes in Italy. Most work 
in conditions of effective slave 
ery, some having been kid- 
napped In Albania. 

This is not the first time Fr 
Gallo has been at the centre of 
controversy. Best known for 
his work among drug addicts 
in Genoa, he caused a sensa- 
tion four years ago by sanc- 
tioning the distribution of 
condoms to prostitutes In the 
rundown area where he 
works. 
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Trial starts of Ukraine 
‘animal’ who killed 52 


Tom Whttehouse in Moscow 


Boris Yeltsin photographed yesterday at the Central Clinic Hospital in Moscow where he met China’s President Jiang Zemin. 


T HE trial of one of the 
worst serial killers be- 
gan in Ukraine yester- 
day, with Anatoly “The 
Terminator" Onoprienko 
showing no signs of remorse. 

As the names of bis 52 vic- 
tims were read out to the 
court in Zhytomyr. Mr Ono- 
prienko. aged 38, a sailor and 
forester, sat stony-faced In an 
iron cage. “The defendant is 
calm. He fully admits his 
guilt,*' said his lawyer, Rus- 
lan Mashkovsky. 

Mr Onoprienko said in a 
police interview: *T look at it 
very simply — as an a nimal . I 
watched all this as an animal 
would stare at a sheep." 

Mr Onoprienko shot or 
stabbed familes, including 
children, before setting their 
homes on fire during a seven- 
year period starting in 1989. 
But it was not until 1995, after 
he murdered a family in a se- 
cluded village in western 
Ukraine, that Mr Onoprienko 
became the most wanted man 
in Ukrainian history. 

As his tally increased week 
by week. 2.000 police and 3,000 
soldiers were patrolling the 
region around Lvov in west- 
ern Ukraine, where most of 
the murders were committed. 


Sick Yeltsin holds court 


Fear of murder disrupted nor- 
mal life as villagers refhsed to 
go out after dark. 

A tip-off led police to the 
flat of Mr Onoprienko's girl- 
friend, where he was shot and 


James Meek In Moscow 


D oubts about 

whether Boris 
Yeltsin will be 
able to cling to 
office until bis 
scheduled retirement in 2000 
intensified yesterday as it 
was revealed that the sick 
Russian president had been 
admitted to hospital with 
pneumonia. 

Fighting to show he could 
still-be head of state, Mr Yelt- 
sin, aged 67. refused to cancel 
a ; scheduled meeting with die 
Chinese president, Jiang 
Zemin, and Invited him Into 
his room in Moscow's Central 
Clinical Hospital, where he 
was quietly admitted on 
Sunday. . 

Russian television showed 
a&nost surreal silent fbbfSge 
of the leader of the world’s 
largest country and the leader 
of the world's most populous 
sitting opposite each other in. 
the clinic. 

Mr Yeltsin was seen mak- 
ing his characteristic extrava- 
gant arm gestures and his lips 
were moving, but it was im- 
possible to tell what he was 
saying. 

This show of life may not 
save him from the ignominy 
of forced retirement if suffi- 
cient political pressure builds 
up to persuade his immediate 
circle, In particular hi s fam- 
ily, to tell him he must step 
down for health reasons. 

Among the chorus of politi- 
cians saying early elections 
were inevitable yesterday, the 
voice of Alexander Shokhin 


sounded an especially uncom- 
fortable note for Mr Yeltsin. 
Mr Sho khin, leader of a cen- 
tre-right party which nor- 
mally restrains from open 
attacks on the president, was 
blunt. 

“The series of illnesses suf- 
fered by the president bear 
witness Jo his inability to 
carry out his presidential 
duties. fully.” Mr Shnhkin 
said. . 

Grigory Yavlinsky was still 
more, brutal, arguing that 
even when Mr Yeltsin was in 


On previous 
occasions 
Mr Yeltsin’s 
hospitalisation has 
caused world 
stock markets to 
tremble. But 
yesterday 
Moscow’s stock 
market soared. 


relatively good health, he 
foiled to have the faintest idea 
of what was wrong with Rus- 
sia and what should be done 
about it. 

“We wish the president a 
speedy recovery, but it won't 
change the situation,” he 
said. “Whether the president 
is HI or well, the effect is the 


same.” 

Communist leader Gennady 
Zyuganov also wished Mr 
Yeltsin good health, hut went 
on: “ His disease is incurable. 
He's an irresponsible man 
and is not in a fit state to rule 
the country. Everyone knows 
that” 

Mr Yeltsin’s press spokes- 
man, Dmitri Yakushkin. 
promised that the public 
would be kept fully Informed, 
of the state of the president’s 
health, but denied there was 
any need for early elections. 

Yet other voices from 
within the presidential ad- 
ministration were . undermin- 
ing him. One official. Natalya 
Savelova, confirmed that the 
idea of reviving the dormant 
post of vice-president was 
being actively considered, in 
the Kremlin. ... , 

The most likely vice-presi- 
dept would he prime minister 
Yevgeny Primakov. Constitu- 
tionally, he is already Mr 
Yeltsin's stand-in, and in real- 
ity, has in many respects be- 
came Russia's leader already. 
Introducing a vice-presidency 
could mean that he would 
serve out the whole erf the 
retiring president’s remain- 
ing term. 

Mr Yeltsin has been 
plagued by an unknown com- 
plex of Alnesses since having 
quintuple heart bypass sur- 
gery In 1996. 

There has been wide specu- 
lation that his liver hasbeen 
damaged, possibly by heavy 
dr inking , and the effect (Sf this 
can be to lower the quality of 
the blood, making heart by- 
pass surgery less successful. 


Israel tightens security 
against US cult 


Pawkf S ha rro ck 
In Jerusalem and 
Chris Reed In Los Angeles 


I SRAEL yesterday an- 
nounced a £7 million secu- 
rity plan to prevent millen- 
nium fanatics from attacking 
holy sites in Jerusalem, as 
police revealed that Christian 
cult members linked to a sui- 
cide pact, had arrived from 
the United States. 

Refusing to give details, the 
Jerusalem police commander, 
Yair Yitzhaki, confirmed that 
id members of Concerned 
Christians, a doomsday cult 
based in -Denver, Colorado, 
were in Israel 

The alert was raised after' 
US cult watchers warned that 
the group might head to Israel 
on orders from their' leader, 
Monte Kim Miller. Mr Miller, 
a former salesman for the 
soap company Procter* Gam- 
ble. disappeared after, predict- 
ing Denver would be razed by 
an earthquake on October zo. 
Members of his sect sold their 
belongings in the belief that 
the end of the world was com- 
ing and told relatives they 
were going abroad with their 
leader. 


Mr Miller first came to pub- 
lic notice in the mid-19008 
when he preached against 
cults .in - fundamentalist 
churches In Denver. But lat- 
terly he had adopted cultist 
practices as he warned of an 
apocalypse and sent letters to 
the churches that had wel- 
comed him, accusing them of 
“Satanic” preaching. • 

“The Lord's grace has been 
with the Church for 2,000 
years but his Judgments are 
ready to begin,” he told aUen- 
ver television station two 
years ago. “Jesus died on the 
cross for our sins. Now we are 
to go to our deaths as welL” 

Mr Miller has said he will 
die in Jerusalem in December 
1999 and be resurrected three 
days later. 

Mr Yitzhaki declined' to 
elaborate on the whereabouts 
of the cult members in IsraeL 
“Every additional word I say 
could harm the . very Impor- 
tant work being done now,” 
he told Israel radio. 

“The matter of messianic 
activity , with the approach erf 
the' year 2000 is one we have 
been dealing with for a very 
long thne/* he added. 

' Asked about suicide at- 
tempts by cult members, he 


said: “We are also preparing 
for that possibility, which is 
relatively new compared with 
the other threats against the 
Temple Mount” 

The Temple Mount known 
to Muslims as Harem as-Sha- 
rit or the Noble Sanctuary, is 
within the walled Old City of 
Jerusalem. Considered to be 
the site of the first and second 
Jewish temples, as well as the 
site of the Al Aqsa mosque — 
Islam's third-holiest site — it 
is one of the most sensitive 
areas in the Middle East con- 
flict. An assault on tbe site 
would undoubtedly trigger 
violence and undermine the 
Israeli- Arab peace process. 

The £7 million will be spent 
upgrading security at the 
Temple Mount amid concerns 
that Jewish or Christian ex- 
tremists might attack- the A1 
Aqsa and Dome of the Rock 
mosques. Some 400 policemen 
and security devices such as 
dosed circuit television cam- 
eras and sensor pads will be 
deployed, Israel radio said. 

Some Christian cults be- 
lieve. the destruction of the 
mosques will lead to the 
rebuilding of the Jewish 
Temple, hastening the second 
coming of Christ 
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Forsythe doesn’t possess the physical 
flamboyance many would expect from a leading 
choreographer and a man' whose abrasive, re- 
write of classical dancehas caused him to be 
labelled the ‘Antichrist 1 of the ballet world- 
Judith Mackrell on the force behind Ballett Frankfurt 
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Pneumonia, liver disease 
and a troubled heart can feed 
off each other to worsen a pa- 
tient’s condition and cause 
brain damage, said Dr Gen- 
nady Vlkhryev, a Moscow 
heart specialist “Older pa- 
tients can have special prob- 
lems like liver problems, dis- 
eases of the blood vessels and 
diseases of the heart 
muscles.” 

“For such patients pneumo- 
nia as such can lead to seri- 
ous consequences. The oxy- 


gen supply to the blood is 
reduced due to pneumonia, 
and this creates a vicious 
circle.” 

In the past Mr Yeltsin's 
hospitalisation caused world 
stock markets to tremble. 

Since the collapse of the 
Russian financial system in 
August and the incremental 
replacement of the president 
by Mr Primakov, the situa- 
tion has changed. Yesterday 
Moscow’s stock market 
soared. 


arrested after trying to shoot 
bis way out with the same 
hunting rifle that was used to 
kill most of his victims. 

Mr Onoprienko readily con- 
fessed to 40 murders be had 
committed between Decem- 
ber 1995 and March 1996 and 
then asked for a further 12 
killings in 1989, in. which he 
was assisted by an accom- 
plice, to be taken into 
consideration. 

His girlfriend, relatives and 
friends describe him as 
thoughtful and quiet. The 
jewellery, cash and electrical 
goods he stole from his vic- 


tims’ houses were generally 
given away as gifts. 

But his statements since his 
arrest have raised doubts 
about his sanity. “In 1995, I 
was forced to kill people 
again . . . Then, literally in the 
process of all this, I saw that 
It was not me,” he said in a 
television interview. 

His speech is dominated by 
ramblings about the CIA, In- 
terpol and “unknown pow- 
ers”. He described himself as 
a robot, driven for years by 
an unknown dark force. Until 
the Identity oC this force is es- 
tablished be feels he should 
not stand trial. Police psy- 
chologists have ruled him fit 
to stand trial. 


Despite Mr Onoprienko's 
confession, it has taken two 
years to bring him to trial be- 
cause of financial problems. 
Only alter one of the judges 
made a televised appeal for 
extra funds did the Ukrainian 
government allocate £30,000 
needed to bring 400 witness to 
court Mr Onoprienko’s legal 
right to read all the evidence 
against him before standing 
trial has meant further delay. 

Tbe trial is expected to last a 
year. Although Ukraine has 
abolished tbe death penalty 
since joining the Council of 
Europe, senior legal figures 
have suggested it be temporar- 
ily reinstated as the only appro- 
priate punishment in this case. 



Anatoly Onoprienko sits calmly inside an iron cage at his 
trial for killing 52 people photograph: efrem luxatsky 


Reopened wounds split Chile 
on 



Elizabeth Love 
In Santiago 


A S THE Law Lords 
prepare to deliver 
their verdict in Lon- 
don tomorrow on 
whether the former dictator 
Augusto Pinochet is entitled 
to immunity from prosecu- 
tion, people in his native 
Chile are only starting to 
come to terms with the 
wounds his arrest has 
reopened from a past stained 
by human rights abuses. 

Before the aging general's 
arrest on October 16, human 
rights issues took a back seat 
in the media to those of the 
Asian economic crisis, the 
budget and next year's presi- 
dential election. Now discus- 
sion centres on the fete of Gen 
Pinochet as more bodies of 
the “disappeared" are un- 


*We swept human 
rights under the rug. 
Now we’re tripping 
on the lump* 


earthed and identified. 

Frequent protests are 
sparking fears in the business 
community that Chile might 
be viewed as unstable. 

“We had tried to sweep the 
issue of human rights under 
the rug and now we are trip- 
ping on the lump that it 
made.” said Alejandro Gutier- 
rez of the Commission for the 
Rights of Youth. “People don’t 
seem to understand that the 
future cannot be tackled until 
we come to terms with the 
past." 

Under Chile's past two dem- 
ocratic governments, the 
Truth and Justice Commis- 
sion documented the cases of 
tbe 3,197 people who died or 
disappeared under Gen Pino- 
chet’s 17-year military 
regime. But a 1978 amnesty 
makes it exceedingly difficult 
to convict those responsible. 

On Friday the Chilean su- 
preme court rejected a gov- 


ernment petition for a judge 
to handle more than a dozen 
lawsuits filed against Gen Pi- 
nochet “The possibilities of 
Pinochet getting tried in 
Chile are nil,” said Martha 
Lagos, a political analyst 

Since 1992 eight bills to en- 
courage investigations Into 
the whereabouts of the disap- 
peared and to “reinterpret” 
the amnesty law have been 
thrown out of congress. 

Should the Law Lords rule 
against Gen Pinochet an ex- 
tradition hearing would be 
held on December 2 on a 
Spanish warrant accusing 
him of involvement in the 
deaths of more than a dozen 
Spanish citizens and thou- 
sands of Chileans. 

Human rights groups often 
describe Gen Pinochet's lack 
of remorse for the brutality of 
his regime as a stumbling 
block in the way of national 
reconciliation. The former 
dictator has never apologised 
for any of the excesses com- 
mitted by his government 
while he was in power. 

“To demand an apology 
from those who have yet to be 
tried is against essential 
human rights.” said a sup- 
porter. the rightwing senator 
Framcisco Prat of the 
National Renovation Party. 

The Chilean episcopal con- 
ference has urged anyone 
who knows anything of the 
fate of the disappeared to 
come forward. The bishops 
also made a veiled Invitation 
to Gen Pinochet to apologise. 

A Christian Democratic 
senator, Gabriel Ascencio, 
responded: “The Catholic 
Church has always taught us 
you must first feel sorry be- 
fore you can ask for forgive- 
ness, and I don’t see any 
remorse anywhere.” 

One gesture of goodwill 
often requested of Gen Pino- 
chet by politicians of both left 
and right is his retirement 
from politics altogether. After 
stepping down as head of the 
army in March, he took an 
unelected life seat in the sen- 
ate as stipulated by the consti- 
tution passed by his military 
regime. 

think most people see Pi- 



A Chilean woman holds a picture of the deposed president Salvador Allende at a 
demonstration in Santiago supporting the arrest last month of General Augusto 
Pinochet, the dictator who ousted him in 1973 photograph: damo lopez-ujlls 


nochet as a prostrate old man 
and just wish he would go 
away and stop bothering," 
said pollster Carlos Huneus. 

Until that happens, Pino- 
chet’s arrest is polar izing 
Chile as politicians position- 
ing themselves for presiden- 
tial elections in 1999 take 
sides. Political parties that 
form part of the current 
governing 

Members of the ruling co- 
alition have closed ranks 
around the government strat- 
egy of defending the former 


leader’s immuni ty but not his 
person. Rightwing politicians 
who were trying to move 
towards the centre have 
found themselves pressured 
into jo inin g in shrill protests 
against the arrest 

“In the political arena the 
right Is the most affected be- 
cause it became thoroughly 
■pinochetised’ and so they are 
identified with the past and 
not the future,” said Carlos 
Huneus, a pollster. 

Business leaders, who tra- 
ditionally support Gen Pino- 


chet for his role in promoting 
free-market reforms, also fret 
about the effects of the arrest 

“We were already dealing 
with the Asian crisis and a 
drop in sales, and now this 
has thrown a shadow on 
everything. People see Images 
on television of the protests 
and they think the whole 
country Is like that,” Mario 
Agiiati. vice-president of the 
National Chamber of Com- 
merce, said. “Instead of talk- 
ing business, all people talk 
about is Pinochet” 


‘Officials’ say atoll do nicely for just £2,000 


John GUttings to Hong Koog. 


E NTRY to the last word in 
exclusivity can be yours 
for a Astral of dollars, 
the bargain price of a pass- 
port to the Dominion of 
Melcblzedsk. 

Already 200 eager would-be 
citizens have shelled out 
S3. 500 (£2,000) for their key to 
this haven — described as the 
Switzerland of the Pacific — 


where they can truly get 
away from it all. 

Particularly reality. For 
apart from a slice of Antarc- 
tica, the dominion consists of 
an atoll in the Marshall Is- 
lands and a small reef in the 
Cook Islands below sea leveL 

Now the non-existent coun- 
try's senior “officials” are 
under arrest in the Philip- 
pines' capital Manila. They 
say It Is all a misunderstand- 
ing. They include the domin- 


ion’s ministers for justice, 
public works and the navy. 

Manila police say they were 
all selling passports. These 32- 
page documents, described by 
investigators as "crude”, 
come with a map showing 
where the dominion is lo- 
cated, a sensible precaution 
since it is not in any atlas. 

Although no one is known 
to have gone there, its web- 
sites attract regular visitors. 
The dominion’s stock ex- 


change offers to incorporate a 
company or trust for a down- 
payment of 31,000. Applicants 
are also invited to join the bar 
association and university. 

One of those in custody is a 
barrister, Stuart Mason- 
Parker. once a senior Crown 
counsel In Hong Kong. He is 
alleged to have asked former 
colleagues if they wanted to 
be the dominion's chief jus- 
tice or attomey-generaL 

Friends of Mr Mason- 


Parker are relieved to hear he 
is alive, for they thought he 
had been shot dead on a beach, 
in the Philippines. 

The self-styled president of 
Melchizedek is said to be an 
Australian, John Gillespie, 
who is still at large. The web- 
site says the atoll was ceded 
by a paramount chief in the 
Marshalls. The reef — acces- 
sible only by “small boat or 
sea plane or helicopter” — 
was previously unclaimed. 


I 
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T HE hunt for the scoun- 
drel who planted a 
packet of frozen sea- 
food under Rizla Rosie Boy- 
cott's bathtub earlier this 
month takes another twist. 
While police, called in at 
Rizla's request, have so far 

come up with little more 
than a soubriquet — Fingers 
the FishGnger Secreter — a 
key witness, meanwhile, 
has spoken out in the Sun- 
day Times. Prime suspect 
James Hughes Onslow, de- 
spite recovering from a her- 
nia operation, managed to 
pen a few. albeit confused, 
words from his sickbed. 
“She was angrily and tear- 
fully denouncing me as the 
villainous house-hunter 
who had placed decompos- 
ing fish fingers under her 
bath. Could this be true?" 
he muses, under heavy seda- 
tion, "Am I that weirdo?" 
Some flashes of memory 
have returned to him —he 
recalls visiting an elegant 
four-floor house In Bays- 
water and a dog called Bingo 
— but both his doctors and 
lawyers have advised him 
that further memory' 
recovery would be unwise. 
Investigations continue. 


W ITH Westminster In 
a frenzy over accu- 
sations of unde- 
clared business interests. Dr 
Jack Cunningham, rein- 
vented under the mantle of 
Cabinet Enforcer, once 
again proffers himself as the 
benchmark of parliamen- 
tarian probity. “September, 
1998." reads an intriguing 
entry of his in the members' 
register. “Two days Ashing 
and hospitality as guest of 
Scottish Coal." This, you 
will be surprised to learn, is 
the first ministerial freebie 
on the register. While some 
may contemplate the very 
point of your existence. 
Jack, your brazen candour 
does you credit. Well done. 


T HE Diary' is outraged 
to learn that respected 
elder statesman of the 
gossip community. Mail dia- 
rist Nigel Dempster, has 
been silenced recently by 
his own paper. Having paid 
£75,000 for his latest book. 
Dempster's People, the 
Daily Mail has mysteriously 
halted Its serialisation, 
claims the Sunday Tele- 
graph. However, the Diary 
has obtained a copy of the 
text, which now becomes 
our Book of the Month. We 
begin with the Dempster 
daily routine: “My own 
day.” be reveals, "starts 
around 7am when I have a 
quick breakfast — half a 
pink grapefruit and weak 
Earl Grey tea — reading two 
or three newspapers at my 
South Kensington home 
prior to taking our five Pe- 
kingese for their early 
morning walk in Hyde Park, 
following which they de- 
mand their own breakfast, 
usually provided by Salis- 
bury's or Marks and Spen- 
cer." How dare they sur- 
press this stuff. We return, 
tomorrow’, to the book they 
tried to dump. 


W E are impressed by 
a philosophical di- 
version from Pe- 
troneLla Wyatt in the cur- 
rent Spectator. She 
recounts an appearance on 
Sky television's PMQs dis- 
cussion programme. 
("PMQs," she explains, 
“sounds like something that 
affects women around that 
time of the month but is ac- 
tually an acronym for 
Prime Minister’s Questions 
at the House of Commons.") 
Also offering Incisive com- 
ment on Mr Tony's perfor- 
mance. Pctsy recalls, was 
Hugo Young. (“Hugo 
Young." she explains, 'is 
the Linda Evangelista of po- 
litical journalism — he 
doesn't get out of bed for 

less than 10,000 words a 

day.*') But before she can 
relay what issues this in- 
triguing dno were asked to 
discuss, Petsy stops herself 
short: what is an issue, 

incidentally?" she Inquires 
of herself. "Is the *t’ silent, 
leaving it something to be 
sneezed at?" The question, 
alas, is left to resonate as the 
epipbanic moment fades 
and she returns to her cen- 
tral theme. However, the 

Diary's curiousity has been 
aroused... What is an issue? 
Suggestions, as always, wel- 
come. 


G OOD luck to Doro- 
thea Montalvo Pu- 
ente of California 
who is to join a long line of 
celebrities revealing their 
culinary’ secrets in a cook 
book this Christmas, 
reports Bizarre magazine. 
Dot sprung to fame on the 
back of convictions Cor the 

serial killing by poisoning 
of guests at her Sacramento 
B&Blnthe 1980s. 



My father drowned. The Guardian’s 
independence was his bequest 



M Y FATHER Ted, who 
had succeeded C P 
Scott as editor of the 
Manchester Guardian some 
three years earlier, drove me 
up to Lake Windermere in 
April 1932 for a short holiday 
following a minor heart attack 
he had recently suffered. 
While he was driving, my 
father talked to me seriously 
about the paper for the first 
time. I was 17, 

CPS had recently died. The 
Inland Revenue believed that a 
case could be made out for 
subjecting to death duties CP 
Scott’s share (along with his 
two sons) In the ownership of 
the paper. This was a very 
serious matter. Neither CP 
Scott nor his sons Ted and 
John had ever taken out of the 
paper more than their fairly 
modest salaries. They were 
not by any means rich men. 
And payment of such death 
duties by the paper itself 
would have had a Surly crip- 
pling effect on it 
In the end the Inland Reve- 
nue accepted that death duties 
were not imposable since CPS 
was only a minority share- 
holder. But my father con- 
cluded: “If something should 
happen to John or me. God 
knows what would happen to 
the paper." And, alas, some- 
thing did indeed happen to 
him only a few hours later. He 
was drowned. 

Shortly after we reached 
Windermere late that morning 
we went out in the small yacht 
my father had been encour- 
aged to buy by his friend 
Arthur Ransome. but which 
he, and still less L had no great 
experience at sailing. It was a 
typical April day on Winder- 
mere — a little sun, skidding 
clouds, but dry. After an hour 
or so I took over the tiller from 
my tether. I recall two crows 
Dying slowly, low. over the 
boat. And then there was a 
sudden violent gust of wind 
which seized the sail and 


swept the boat over. I managed 
to scramble on to the upturned 
keel and my father told me to 
stay there while he swam 
towards the shore, about 100 
yards away. 1 scoured the 
shoreline for a sign of people 
and when I looked back to 
where my gather had been 
swimming there was nothing. 
He had gone. And so I started 
calling out for help. 

Shortly afterwards a man 
appeared in a rowing boat I 
pointed to where I had last 
seen my father and shouted: 
“A man has just gone down 
there". As starkly unemo- 
tional as that And then I was 
taken ashore to tide man’s cot- 
tage where I took off my soak- 
ing clothes and was wrapped 
in something warm and left to 
sit before the fire while the 
man and his wife went back to 
the lake. 

I suppose I must have been 
In something of a state of 
shock but it still appals me to 
recall — as I still do vividly 67 
years later — that my over- 
riding concern at that moment 
was to comport myself in a 
manner that would appear ap- 
propriate to the situation. I felt 
stunned, but without emotion. 
1 looked at what had happened 
and was happening almost as 
an outsider. And I considered 
what someone should do who 
had just seen his father drown. 
Well, of course he should show 
grief and concern. So I got up 
and wandered down towards 
the lake in my blanket 

My father’s death left my 
unde John as sole owner of 
the Manchester Guardian. The 
two brothers had agreed that 
In the event of either one 
dying the survivor should ac- 
quire his shares in the paper 
at a more or less nominal 
price. And my father’s death 
certainly seriously reduced 
our family finances. (My unde 
John in fact paid for my Cam- 
bridge education.) 

It was very clear to John 


Scott that, as things stood, 
with himself as sole owner of 
the paper, there would be no 
question but that the Inland 
Revenue would claim that the 
full value of the Manchester 
Guardian, and the recently ac- 
quired Manchester Evening 
News, should be Included in 
his estate subject to death 
duties. It took John Scott until 
1936 to come up with what he 
was advised was the best solu- 
tion to his problem. 

He decided to renounce all 
finan cial benefit in the com- 
pany for himself and his fam- 
ily by transferring all tile ordi- 
nary shares in the Manchester 
Guardian and Evening News 
into a trust He thus removed 
the devastating threat to the 
papers that would otherwise 
have arisen at his death. But 
he also took this step in order 
to ensure that the Manchester 
Guardian would continue to 
enjoy editorial independence 
and would carry on the princi- 
ples imposed on it by CP 
Scott 

H owever, within a 
dozen years, the paper’s 
legal advisers began to 
express doubts as to whether 
the terms of the 1936 trust 
would indeed ensure that no 
tax liability would follow the 
death of John Scott And by 
1948 my uncle John was 
dearly a sick man. So it was 
decided to create a new trust 
with new terms which would 
effectively exempt the paper 
from death duties until the 
year 9030. the legal limit to the 
life of the trust 
It was in November, just 50 
years ago, that the members of 
the new trust were assembled, 
together with the company’s 
solicitor, in the small board- 
room at the top of the old 
Guardian building in Cross 
Street Manchester, in order to 
sign the new trust deed. It was 
a brief ceremony which I re- 
call very clearly — if only be- 


cause for a moment I became a 
rich man. But only for a mo- 
ment Perhaps 10 minutes. 

Of the new trustees five 
were beneficiaries of the old 
trust — four grandsons of C P 
Scott including myself, and 
the company secretary. We 
were each handed cheques 
representing a fifth of the 
value of the company's ordi- 
nary shares. 1 can’t remember 
the exact amount but it must 
have been around a quarter of 
a million pounds — perhaps 
five or six million pounds in 
today’s money. The company 
solicitor explained to us that 
the law required that the 
cheque we received should be 
each recipient's unequivocal 
personal property to do with 
as he desired. And then one 
after the other of us, with ad- 
mirable fortitude, signed 
away our short-lived fortunes 
for the benefit oT the new 
trust 

So, to sum up: the chief pur- 
pose of the Scott family in set- 
ting up a trust was to ensure 
that the Manchester Guardian 
would not be seriously 
crippled at the death of the 1 
owning members of the fam- , 
ily. Today I believe that the I 
chief purpose of the trust is to 
ensure that the Guardian can- 
not fall into unacceptable 
predatory hands and that it 
will continue to be run “on the 
same lines as hitherto” — in 
other words with the same 
radical integrity and indepen- 
dence that inspired the paper 
during C P Scott’s 57-year edi- 
torship. This Injunction in 
fact is the sole instruction that 
each successive Guardian edi- 
tor receives on his appoint- 
ment by the Scott Trust — its 
owners. It gives him incompa- 
rable independence. It is the 
duty of the trust to satisfy it- 
self that this instruction Is 
being observed. 


Richard Scott was chairman at 
the Scott Trust 1957-64 


Stopping shopping 


Ros Coward 


F ORGET global warm- 
ing: in every town 
Christmas lights are al- 
ready blazing. There's a 
huge increase In adverts for 
Christmas goods, especially 
for children, and shops arc 

piled high. The message is 

“Get spending NOW". With 
talk of global recession, poli- 
ticians and economists will 
be watching closely our will- 
ingness to buy loads of stuff 
no one really wants or needs. 

It's a reminder that our 
economy is not so different 
from the Japanese, who we 
have been mocking in their 
desperate attempts to find a 
Viagra for the pockets. Last 
week their government de- 
cided to give everyone — in- 
cluding children — a £ioo 
voucher to be spent wi thin 
six months. This is consum- 
erism at Its worst They tar- 
get children to kick start fixe 
economy by buying goods, 
no matter how wasteful the 
production of those goods. 


In Britain we, too, assume 
that a society losing the will 
to spend is bleak news. 
Growth is a moral absolute 
for Blair; he's at bis most 
messianic when promising 
not to preside over economic 
slowdown. 

Just what would happen If 
an "optimum*' desirable 
growth of 2.5 per cent was 
actually realised? If the econ- 
omy grew at this rate over 
the next century, the GDP 
would have to grow tenfold 
— that’s io times the current 
level of economic activity. 
Can you imagine what we 
will sill have to be doing and 
what level of consumption 
would be required for that? 
From an environmental 
point of view such growth is 
an appalling prospect 

But it probably won't hap- 
pen. "We've already hit the 
buffers", says David Flem- 
ing. who yesterday pre- 
sented his intriguing views 
on the need for a "lean ecom- 1 
only" to a conference on . 
"reconciling economic I 
growth and the environ- , 


ment". Whether we favour 
economic growth Is Irrele- 
vant; various factors are 
now converging to stop tt. 
On the environmental front, 
he predicts an oil shock 
when prices rise: a food 
shock when food production 
reaches the limits of intenst 
flcatlon; and a water shock 

There are heaps of 
Christmas 
wastefulness we 
must negotiate 

as ancient aquifers are ex- 
hausted. These will coincide 
with the unpredictable con- 
sequences of global warm- 
ing. Simultaneously eco- 
nomic problems will 
intensify. The new technol- 
ogy isn’t creating more jobs 
and, as in Japan, people will 
lose the appetite for limitless 
consumerism. Increasingly 
they'll invest in quality of 


life, putting money into sav- 
ings or seeking good bousing 
in crime free areas. 

Fleming’s is a version of 
what environmentalists 
have long warned. But the 
debate is now more sophisti- 
cated. Gone Is the idealism of 
zero growth scenarios or 
even a return to a barter 
economy. Now most accept 
the need for economic 
growth as an Indicator of po- 
litical and social stability. So 
they are working an redefi- 
nitions of GDP. seeing 
growth not in terms of out- 
put of goods so much as 
serial activity, bringing to 
the fore environmentally- 
friendly investment 

It is possible that deep 

down some politicians recog- 
nise the value of this vision. 
Yesterday environment min- 
ister Michael Meacher 
attended the conference on 
growth and the enviroment 
while deputy PM Prescott 
launched a “quality of life" 
barometer. But there is a 
massive gap between short 
term demands and the true 


horror of the long term. 
Prescott’s barometer still 
promotes old fashioned ideas 
of economic growth side by 
side with environme ntal in- 
dicators. Politicians can see 
disaster ahead, but not in 
their own lifetimes. 

We must negotiate the 
heaps of Christmas wasteful- 
ness while sending a mes- 
sage to politicians. Next Sat- 
urday we could join Friends 
of the Earth cm their No 
Shopping Day. Or we could 
give gifts which, would create 
“environmentally fr ie ndly" 
jobs. Next year Christmas 
shopping will begin in the 
shadow of the Millennium; 
doubtless the exhortation 
will be for ever more extrav- 
agant spending. But a better 
start to the millen nium 
would be to encourage a dia- 
logue about growth, the en- 
v wonment and the ftmda- 
mental goals of human 
economic activity. Does the 
“fore lie in mafctng more 
or in preserving, 
res toring and enhan^mg ftp 
world we live In? 


Blair’s latest project would give 
him a pivotal defence policy 


Swimming 
with Bill 



an TTHE height ctf last 

A weekend’s Iraq crisis, 
JP^President Clinton and 
Prime Minister Blair spoke to 
each, other eight times in 12 
hours. In this week's crisis, if it 
comes to pass, the traffic will 
doubtless be the same. It means 
the British have some influ- 
ence. Can Mr Blair have talked 
that often merely to receive his 
marching orders for the RAF? 
Plainly this is a two-way con- 
versation, in which the judg- 
ment of the lesser leader is val- 
ued by the greater. 

It's a continuation of count- 
less previous transatlantic con- 
versations- When it comes to 
military deployment, London is 
by far Washington’s most valu- 
able ally: and in circumstances 
such as now, her only serious 
one. Though Mr Blair’s incau- 
tion in endorsing this, espe- 
cially during his EU presidency 
early his year, had a blatant 
innocence, it followed the re- 
cords of Major, Thatcher and 
naiinghan If not quite those of 
Wilson or Heath. Nobody wrote 
about it much in Washington 
last week. No US columnist or 
papa- 1 read had anything to 
say about Mr Blair’s solitary 
and invaluable support But in 
the Pentagon, the State Depart- 
ment and the White House, the 
Brits lived up to their special 
place. 

The price at which this 
comes, however, is getting 
higher. Swift though he was off 
the mark, Mr Blair has placed 
another agenda alongside. He’s 
an instinctive Atlanticist, hut a 
calculating European. He may 
not feel so isolated, still less so 
two-faced, as some continental 
leaders think he should. But 
between his first Iraqi initia- 
tive and hJs last, be started a 
debate, about the defence of 
Europe, that goes hi a different 
direction. Though this is 
rooted in the usual Blair belief 
that lie need make no hard 
choices and Incur no real ene- 
mies. it isn't really so. He wants 
Europe to take more responsi- 
bility, get more of its own de- 
fence, evolve its own foreign 
policy. If he is serious, this 
requires him to can a bluff that 
Washington is reluctant to 
place on the record. 

He was moved in this direc- 
tum, first of all. by a sense of 
humiliation. Again, you notice 
how unencrusted It was by cyn- 
icism. The sight of Clinton’s 
emissary, Richard Holbrooke, 
rather than a European, treat- 
ing with Milosevic over Kosovo 
stuck, in the British leader’s 
throat So, in Austria a month 
ago, he got a discussion started 
among his peers about ways 
and means ofEurope strength- 
ening its defence presence: a 
discussion they welcomed not 
least because it came with no 
British p re-concep tions , no 
Thatcher-like insistence on a 
certain answer before the de- 


T HIS involves, however, 
the unpacking of a lot of 
theology. Debates about 
European defence have been 
gaing on since kingdom come, 
more particularly for the de- 
cade since the end of the Cold 
War. The British aim in the 

early days has been to try and 

set aside Sterile instihitinnal 
fixations — the usual intermi- 
nable talk about the Western 
European Union and all that — 

and begin to address tbe minds 
of Europeans to practical ques- 
tions. What Is the point of airy- 
fairy aspirations when Brit- 
ain packs three-quarters of the 
total EU punch in deployable 
military fire-power, and when 
European defence industries 
are so reluctant to amalgam- 
ate? There are eight European 
companies making fight ar- 
moured vehicles, only two 
American: yet the Pentagon 
buys 40 times more LA Vs than 
the whole of Europe put 
together. 

In parallel with a sharpening 
defence awareness, the internal 
debate about the making of a 
European foreign policy accel- 
erates. This is provided for in 
the Maastricht and Amsterdam 
treaties, and the promised ap- 


pointment of a single foreign 

policy director— the answer to 
Dr Kissinger's famous ques- 
tion about who he could phone 
to get “Europe’s” response to a 

crisis — may be imminent. 
There is wider acceptance than 
there was even a short time ago 
of tbe need for shared analysis 
and intelligence as the basis for 
a settled “European” foreign 
policy, perhaps even with the 
political committee meeting 
twice as often as now — though 
there are numerous wrangles 
within Whitehall, let alone 
Europe-wide, as to the modal- 
ities of every tiny move 
towards such apparent 
national sacrifices. 

Below the surface, in short, 
and obscured by the neuralgic 
frenzy that attaches to eco- 
nomic and monetary union, tbe 
case for the common foreign 
and security policy becomes 
more deeply understood. It 
may be years before this reli- 
ably produces the kind of con- 
certed action that failed to ma- 
terialise for so long in the 
Balkans. But the need for a 
Europe strong enough to pro- 
vide Washington with what 
Douglas Hurd last week called 
“a valid partner, neither a rival 
nor a satellite 1 ’ transcends Brit- 
ain’s irresponsible Europe 
debate. 

In this transcendent task, 
which he takes seriously. Mr 
Blair thinks of himself as piv- 
otal. This is an easy usage, con- 
veniently satisfying his fam- 
iliar desire to be the best of all 
things to all men. the axis on 
which the two sides, America 
and Europe, turn. But the in- 
dispensability It affects to con- 
fer can now be more closely 
specified. 

In Europe, Mr Blair must 
seek to get his new friends to 
take defence more seriously. 
The continentals who complain 
about US military domination 
need to address the conse- 
quences of Europe’s military 



This satisfies Blair’s 
desire to be the axis 
on which America 
and Europe turn 


capacity being such a small 
fragment of Washington ’s. 
Given her own defence spend- 
ing. Britain is better placed 
than anyone to galvanise this 
debate. But it is quite absurd 
for middle Europe, Germany 
not least, to be engaged in aspi- 
rations towards a distinctive 
defence Identity while remain- 
ing both morally and finan- 
cially retentive when it comes 
to practical actum. 

The pivot, however, locks 
into another fixture: America's 
incorrigible ambivalence 
about what it wants Europe to 
be and do. Washington wants 
Europe to share more of the 
burden: natch. But hardly any- 
one who matters there is pre- 
pared to surrender the axiom 
that Americans must always be 
in charge. The European de- 
fence identity, though formally 
acknowledged as long ago as 
1996, struggles to be brought to 
birth. The State Department Is 

locked in disagreement about 
the defining statement — code- 
named Triple Crown — drafted 
to mark the 50th anniversary of 
Nato nest year. 

A pivotal prime minister 
thus has an opportunity. 

Rather than just being taken 
for gran ted as a join t bomber of 
Iraq, he has leverage to exert 
He can't back down on Clinton 
now, nor does he want to, But 
he can ask the Americans If 
they're as serious about Euro- 
pean defence as he is. and show 
that he’s determined at fast to 
modernise what the British 
mean by Atlanticism. 
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We must have 
safe food 

A watchdog is needed now 

YESTERDAY’S lifting of the ban on British 
beef exports by the EU — with only Ger- 
many dissenting — marks the end of a 
distressing and tragic episode in Bri tain' s 
food history. It won’t be any consolation for 
the 30 people who have died since 1995 after 
contracting the new variant CJD nor for the 
unknown number in whom the disease is 
still incubating. Nor will it address the other 
extremely serious food problems the 
country is facing including an appalling rise 
in incidences of food poisoning and the lack 
of an effective machinery to deal with 
safety. Today’s Queen’s Speech is expected 
to confirm that the proposed Food .Stan- 
dards Agency has been delayed following 
opposition from the food distribution indus- 
try which complained that the levy on 
outlets to finance the FSA would amount to 
a tax on food. Ironically it is the same food 
distributors that have been accused of profi- 
teering by not reducing prices to reflect the 
slump in form incomes. 

But at the very least a line can be drawn 
over part of the past Most European 
countries recognise that British beef — 12 
years after the first diagnosis of BSE and 
after the slaughter of 4 million cattle since 
March, 1996 — is now as safe to eat as any 
other food. Of course safe to eat is not the 
same as safe to buy. The British beef 
industry, which exported almost £520 mil- 
lion worth of beef to the EU in 1995, bas a 
formidable public relations problem trying 
to persuade sceptical European consumers 


‘Poor old Vivaldi — the Four 
Seasons was a decent 
piece of music once’ 

Nigel Rodgers, Letters 


to buy British at a time of serious Continen- 
tal oversupply. The problem would have 
been even worse but for the thaw in UK/EU 
relations since the Euro-friendly Labour 
government was returned to power. The 
beef problem has always been inextricably 
entangled with wider political issues. 

What should be done now? First, it is still 
vital to find out exactly what went wrong so 
that structures can be put in place to 
prevent a recurrence. One of the root prob- 
lems is the Ministry of Agriculture which 
has for for too long represented the interests 
of producers rather than consumers and 
which was culpably slow in sharing its 
concern about BSE with the Department of 
Health. Former Conservative health minis- 
ter Edwrna Currie told die public inquiry 
yesterday of the hostility between her de- 
partment and the Minishy of Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food (MAFF) during the early 
days of the BSE outbreak. In a written 
statement she described file attitude of agri- 
culture officials as “crass and incompetent”. 

Second, the Government must lose no 
time in establishing a genuinely indepen- 
dent Food Standards Agency to stem the 
worsening problem of contaminated food, 
including the es tima ted 9.5 millio n cases of 
suspected food poisoning every year. The 
public has lost confidence in the MAFF. 
Only a new agency will suffice and in this 
case Tony Blair must bury his worries 
about creating new bureaucracies because 
this problem is too serious to be solved by 
any other means. 

Third, the Government shoulcLmake more 
use of Amerlcan-style public education cam- 
paigns as recommended by the Commons 
agriculture select committee. If they are 
done too frequently they can lose their 
impact But a carefully honed preventive 
campaign to inform the public about basic 
food hygiene could prove very rewarding. 


Above all, we must discard the secretive 
culture which exacerbated the conse- 
quences of the BSE outbreak. With luck new 
outbreaks of BSE may now have been 
curbed. But there are plenty of nasty sur- 
prises waiting in the food chain. If we are to 
learn the lessons of the BSE scandal we need 
an agency that is vigilant open and pre- 
pared to act with ruthless speed. If it isn’t in 
the Queen’s Speech today, then it must be 
put in place as soon as possible. 


Rattling Saddam 

It’s too little and too late 

IF ANYONE imagined that the Iraqi crisis 
ended when Bill Clinton and Tony Blair 
called bade the bombers, then the events of 
the last 48 hours have proved how short- 
sighted they were. Saddam Hussein's men 
are already piling new obstacles in the path 
of United Nations weapons inspectors and 
warnings are being issued. So far, the tone 
is cooL Washington and London are sen- 
sibly distancing themselves from Ambassa- 
dor Richard Butler and his teams, to drive 
home the point that the Iraqi leader is 
defying the will of the entire UN. not just of 
the two western “hawks” on the security 
council It is not, as Baghdad claims, provoc- 
ative to demand the handover of a docu- 
ment detailing the use of chemical muni- 
tions during the eight-year war with Iran: 
Iraq’s pattern of deception and concealment 
and the fact that it uniquely used these 
terrible weapons against its own people 
amount to more than a reasonable suspicion 
that it has something to hide. 

No easy prescriptions are available for 
dealing with the Iraqi leader. A more ratio- 
nal man would have seized the carrot being 
offered him in the summer by the UN, to co- 


operate with the inspections, secure a clean 
bill of health and an early end to sanctions. 
Divisions between the hawks on the one 
hand and Russia, France and China on the 
other were working dearly to his benefit 
And, judiciously exploited, they still could. 
All the more reason to stay cool over the 
inspections and maintain unity. 

But the situation has changed: now both 
the US and Britain are calling for the 
overthrow of the regime. Divided Iraqi 
opposition groups were urged yesterday to 
overcome their differences though they 
could not agree to form a govemment-in- 
exile. And Britain’s. support for file indict- 
ment of Saddam and his top henchmen for 
war crimes increases the pressure. 

Yet to what end, no-one really knows. 
Plans for military action — which accord- 
ing to Pentagon estimates could have killed 
10,000 Iraqis — were not accompanied by 
dear thinking about what might happen 
afterwards. And now, with the focus on 
political support for the opposition, nobody 
seems to know what that is supposed to 
achieve either. Derek Fatcbett, the Foreign 
Office’s able minister for the Middle East, 
put a positive gloss on his meeting yester- 
day with 16 different exile organisations. 
But it was not uncharitable to suggest as 
one participant did, that, as in the tragic 
circumstances of 1991, the West is doing too 
little, for too late, to get rid of Saddam. 


Cathode Xmas 

Don’t let it go down the tube 

"FIS the season to watch telly, tra-la-la-Ia-Ia- 
la-la-la-la. Exactly one month from now, the 
nation will be gorging itself on “a festival of 
entertainment," as the TV folk like to put it 
Yesterday the BBC unveiled its Christmas 


line-up, boasting of such jewels as a Men 
Behaving Badly yuletide special — it’s the 
morning after, and they've got more than a 
hangover! — and a showdown between 
Grant and Tiffany on EastEnders. Further 
treats are promised from Noel Edmonds, 
Jim Davidson and the boys who Think It’s 
All Over. Wallace & Gromit's inventors are 
to have a new show. Reeves and Mortimer 
will offer an alternative to the Queen and — 
a real heartwarraer. this — BBCl will show' 
us a “glimpse of the early life of the Queen 
Mother." 

We can hardly wait. Our double-edition of 
the Radio Times cannot come off the presses 
quick enough: we are standing by with pen 
in hand, ready to circle our favourites and 
plan our holiday viewing. We’ve already 
sent Dad out to get a family-pack of video- 
tapes, so that what we can’t watch, we tape. 

But wait! A guilty voice nags at our 
shoulder conscience sends a pang. Is this 
really what Christmas should be about? 
Must we always spend our biggest national 
holiday stuffed with turkey and pud. v eg- 
ging out on marathon-hours of telly? Is it 
written that Christmas must be the square- 
eyed season of goggle, the annual celebra- 
tion of cathode? Americans will mark 
Thanksgiving this week: families gathering, 
eating hefty portions of turkey, just as we 
shall in a month’s time. But watching TV 
will play no role in that ritual Come 
Christmas Day, the telly will be just as 
absent from the US household: indeed, the 
big American networks table some of their 
lamest programming in late December, 
knowing tbat no one will be watching. 
Maybe we should try something similar. A 
Christmas of carols and jingle bells, open 
sleighs and family rows, rather than 
comedy specials and bumper holiday films . 
How about it? Less Jim Davidson and more 
of each other. 


I 


>tters to the Editor 


safety, 
shells and sex 

QAFETY precautions in the 
GCHannel Tunnel may not 
b«perfect < Ch unnel safety 
wfming. November 21). but 
tfey are far in advance of any 
ofier major European tunnel, 
tie service/eraergency tun- 
el is unique from the Severn 
t the Gotthardand beyond. 

*n y big campaign should con- 
entrate on the others. In none 
jf them would a serious train 
Ire have many survivors. 

J R Batts. 

Banbury. Oxon. 

"THE Coop Bank’s survey 
I (Most like it soundless, No- 
vember 23) confirms that most 
people do not want piped music 
while waiting on the phone. To 
all previous complaints, com- 
panies who have installed it on 
their phone systems have 
blandly replied: most custom- 
ers prefer it Most people don’t 
want piped music in shops, 
pubs, restaurants, airports etc 
either. Poor old Vivaldi — the 
Four Seasons was a decent 
piece of music once. 

Nigel Rodgers. 

Hon sec. Pipedown. 

W'OUR report (Mutant insect 
T invasion, November 23) 
quotes Dr Peter McEwen of In- 
sect Investigations as saying 
“Insects are a scourge on hu- 
manity”, a point of view which 
ignores the economic impor- 
tance of many insects as polli- 
nators (bees, for example) and 
in pest control (egladybirds). 
Adrian Smith. 

Leeds. 

M ANY insects are harm- 
less, indeed beneficial to 
our world, which is more than 
can be said fbr the indiscrimi- 
nate use or insecticides. Of 
course, as I am sure was the 
point, we should be concerned 
by the arrival of some of those 
mentioned. 

Alan Street. 

Sudbury, Suffolk. 

A LAIN Head (Letters, 
/xNovem ber 23) writes “that 
if one is always goingaround 
in a sanitised state, then one 
has never experienced the 
smell and taste of one’s part- 
ner. which doesn't say much 
for the British sex life”. Given 
that the French are fbnd of gar- 
lic, mouldy old cheeses, snails, 
frogs legs and rancid cider, Mr 
Head turns my stomach. It's a 
less epicurean sex life for me. 
Nick Clark. 

Twickenham, Middx. • 


Sticking the needle in 


W HEN are we going to 
stop according the 
medical profession a 
status akin to God (Dirty doc- 
tors, November 21 )? Not only 
does this give them licence to 
assault and maim women, it 
seems to allow them to con- 
tinue to carry on their crimes 
fbr years because noone - 
would believe a doctor could 
-do such a thing. ■ • 

There is another way in . 
which doctors have powers 
which would be thought un- 
reasonable for anyone else. 
General practitioners can 
strike any patient off their list 
at any time on a mere whim. 
Patients have no form of ap- 
peal or redress. The health au- 
thority then allocates the pa- 
tient to other GPs on a rota 
system, each taking the patient 
for 90 days at a time in a game 
of pass the patient We cannot 
go on allowing such power to 
people just because they have a 
medical degree. Is it time for a 
patients’ revolution? 

Jenny Morgan. 

Solihull. 


T IS hard to over-estimate 


many others, feel when faced 
with the backsliding on 
Labour’s manifesto commit- 
ments. As aGPIam required 
to collect data on various as- 
pects of my patients' health. I 
am expected to produce a local 
strategy for reducing deaths 
dueto heart disease. At the 
same time I have to watch 
while the same Government 
backs down on a commitment 
to ban cigarette advertising. 

I ha ve been a GP for 12 years 


and I have never seen morale 
as low as it is now. We are told 
that primary care is the jewel 
in the crown of the NHS. If that 
is the case, why are there over 
1,000 unfilled GP posts? Eight 
years ago the Government 
brought in compulsory retire- 
ment at 70 — now most GPs • 
retire before 65 and aim to 

retire at 55-60. 

A strike would be much less 
damaging to file NHS than this 
constant haemorrhage of staff 
to the private sector. 

Dr Mark Hayes. 

Leeds. 

WET another nasty, scath- 
T ing, doctor-bashing - 
article. 1 do not deny there is a 
small percentage of doctors 
who are inconsiderate or just 
plain not very good. But so 
there is in any profession. 
What about the other 99.99 per 
cent of us? It is time the public 
realised that medicine is a job. 
like any other. Do we hear 
almost daily about corrupt 
butchers, dentists, accoun- 
tants, lawyers, or, heaven for- 
bid, journalists in such 
twisted and bitter terms? 

If Ms Bennett would like a 
more realistic view of medical 
practice, the dedication, care, 
and goodwill that most of us 
display despite the long hours, 
the paperwork, the politics, 
and the stress, then I invite her 
to come and spend a week at 
work with me. She will see 
that the only people treated 
like a “lump of recalcitrant 
meat” are foe medical staff. 

Dr Natalie Smith. 

Princess Alexandra Hospital, 
Harlow, Essex. 


\ A /HAT a contrast between 
V V Dr Martin Lupton's dig- 
nified letter (November 21) 
and Catherine Bennett's out- 
pourings. Does Ms Bennett 
realise what a demoralising ef- 
fect attacks like hers have on 
personnel in the NHS? As an 
employee of this service, I wit- 
ness almost daily foe lowering 
of morale among colleagues. 
Sweeping, vindictive criti- 
cism of health-care workers, 
whether GPs. obstetricians, or 
gynaecologists, does not help 
the vast numbers of patients 
seeking advice and reassur- 
ance at a time when they are 
vulnerable. 

I have had two babies deliv- 
ered by male obstetricians. 
How naive of me not to realise 
they were seeking vicarious 
pleasure from examinations I 
accepted to be In foe best inter- 
ests of myself and my chil- 
dren. Surgery and treatment 
for breast cancer by a male 
surgeon and a male oncologist 
was carried out in a compas- 
sionate, professional and at 
times humorous way. 1 did not 
flatter myself their “probing 
fingers" were doing anything 
but the jobs for which they 
were trained. 

Rosemary Boulton. 

Haven try, Northamptonshire. 

THE problem with Dr Lup- 
I ton’s motivation is that 
women may not need rescu- 
ing. Could he please muse 
again on foe notion of work- 
ing with women in an adult-to- 
adult, participative and part- 
nership sort of way? 

Susan Sage. 

South wold, Suffolk. 


Satisfied Virgin customers shock 


h AY experience of Virgin 
I V I has not echoed that of 
your other correspondents 
(November 18). Last month, I 
travelled to Blackpool: I 
picked an outward-bound 
train that terminated at Lan- 
caster and a return train two 
days later that started at Pres- 
ton, the interchange station 
for Blackpool. On Saturday,. I 
rang Virgin’s central booking 
office and requested an Apes 
fore. I paid by credit card and 
the tickets arrived Monday 
morning. The outward bound 
train lost about five minutes 
somewhere en route but ar- 
rived at Preston on time. The 
rubbish was cleared three ' 


times, the refreshment trolley 
came round once and the lava- 
tories were dean. Returning, 
the train was on time through- 
out, the rubbish cleared at 
least twice and the tea from 
the buffet car was hot and 
freshly made. 

Perhaps I was lucky or your 
correspondents unlucky? 
Mike Hodges. 

Carshalton, Surrey. 

I ’M also on Richard Bran- 
son’s side. In the past nine 
months, I have twice taken a 
party of 40 -plus young people 
to London Euston from Llan- 
dudno Junction by West Coast 
Trains. Each time: . 


• Group travel arrangements 
were fixed efficiently and 
pleasantly by foe Virgin staff; 

• Trains kept to schedule; 

• On-train heating was ideal; 

• There was no over- 
crowding; 

• Toilets were spotless. 
Brian D Clark. 

Rhyl, Denbighshire. 

I SEE that Railtrack Is again 
1 blaming train delays on the 
wrong kind ofleaves on the 
track. Perhaps what Railtrack 
needs is to use some of this 
new-fangled genetic engineer- 
ing to get them turned into foe 
right kind ofleaves. I’m sure 
foe investment would pay off 
in foe long run. 

Ewen Wannop. 

Box, Wiltshire. 


Listing towards Lord Archer 

THE open llstsystem (I like 
I the dosed list, November 


23) would mean that ina 10- 
raember region, a voter would 
be confronted by a ballot 
paper with 40 to 50 candidates. 
A voter who had derided to 
vote, say. Labour would then 
have to choose between 10 dif- 
ferent Labour candidates- It 
would be nice to think that 
such a choice would be made 
after a detailed consideration 
of foe different candidates and 
an)< shadesaf political differ- 
ence between them. In foct. at 
best, foe system is likely to 
fovour the candidate from 
each party whose name ap- 
pears first on the ballot paper. 
At worst, it will fovour the one. 


with the greatest flair for self- 
publicity. 

Ian Peacock. 

London. 

COUNTRIES with open 
Wlists have a specific prob- 
lem: they introduce a bias to 
rich candidates. It is not suffi- 
cient to help your party do 
well, you also have to attract, 
more votes than your fellow- 
candidates. Elections there- - 
fore feature heavy advertising 

Ibom fixe wealthier candi- 
dates. to enable them to leap- 
frog their poorer colleagues: 
Lord Archer would thrive in 
an open list system. 

Nick Palmer MP. 

Labour, Broxtowe. 


F OR years millions of us 
have been taking part In 
open list elections where more 
than one candidate wins, yeti 
have never heard candidates 

from the same party “attack- 
ing each other" . Local council 
elections wprk with open list 
voting and so can the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary elections. 
Robert Howard. 

Lenton, Notts. 

I T IS nonsense to say the 
1 closed list denies the elector 
ate the right to vote for their 

chosen candidate. To my 
recollection, only Dick Ta- 
verns and Martin Bell were 
elected as Independent candi- 
dates In recent years. Voting 
by proportional representa- 
tion would give the ethnic mi- 
norities for the first time foe 


real prospect to have some 
members in the European Par- 
liament. Equally important, 
the ethnic minority votes 
would matter. 

Tara Kumar Mukherjee. 
President, Confedera tion o f 
Indian Organisations (UK). 

IN foe ordered open list sys- 
1 tern the elector can vote 
either for the party list, or for 
an individual candidate. This 
system is used in Belgium, 
Denmark and Netherlands. It 
allows the party to present an 
ordered fist to the electors but 
provides a democratic safe- 
guard allowing voters to 
change that orderif enough of 
them opt to vote for a candidate 
rather than the list 
Alan Francis. 

Chair. Green Party executive. 
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New water plan is full of leaks 


THE Environment Minister, 

I Michael Meacher, has an- 
nounced the government’s in- 
tention to change the rules 
pertaining to water meters for 
domestic consumers 
(Meacher move will push up 
water bill. November 19). 
After some years of policy by 
successive governments en- 
couraging the installation of 
meters for presumed heavy 
users of water, Mr Meacher 
proposes a U-turn, suggesting 
tbat all should have foe right 
to water free at foe point of 
use. 

Although the Government 
press release issued later tbat 
day departed to some extent 
from this position, it included 
foe concept that anybody on a 
meter who finds their bill 
greater than it bad been under 
foe set charge would have the 
right to revert to that system. 

The current wet weather 
should not divert us from the 
reality that trends in climate 


change, increasing demand 
and the wish to leave water in 
the natural environment, 
mark water as a precious com- 
modity. Demand management 
has a crucial role to play. A 
policy to reinstate free use to 
known heavy users would 
defy logic. 

It also seems to be inconsis- 
tent with foe keynote address 
given by foe Deputy Prime 
Minister nine months ago at a 
seminar organised by this in- 
stitution in which foe need for 
metering as part of demand 
management was recognised. 
Mr Meacher should think 
again — or Mr Prescott should 
think again for him. 

Roger Sainsbury. 

President. Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 


Please Include a postal address, 
even on e-mailed letters, and a 
daytime telephone number. We 
may edit letters: shorter ones 
are more likely to appear. 


Farmed out 

C° tee pampered elite that 
Ois foe farming community 
has once again been given a 
big cash handout at foe ex- 
pense of we taxpayers (Gov- 
ernment throws lifeline to 
formers, November 17). In foe 
real world, business is run by 
making profits. Farming runs 
on getting money-for-nothing 
from hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Meanwhile 6,000 steel work- 
ers are made compulsorily 
redundant without even an 
expression of concern from 
anyone, let alone any subsidy. 
No formers will be in any th ing 
like their predicament They 
wifi have their nice country 
life. And yet all they can do is 
moan and ask for more. Per- 
haps the steel men should 
have indulged in the Kind of 
violent demonstrations in- 
dulged in by formers which 
apparently so impressed Agri- 
culture Minister, Nick Brown, 
that he gave Into them. 

They say they’re having a 
bad time because ofBSE. But 
they were responsible for BSE! 
And the victims of foe form- 
ers’ poisoned beef have not 
received a penny of compensa- 
tion. And no doubt there’ll be 
more champagne and caviar 
at Number 10 for the NFU 
bosses who. of course, will be 
d emandin g yet more money. 

It’s very disappointing to 
discover foat this Labour gov- 
ernment is just as scared of 
the formers and landowners 
as the Tories before them. 
Sally Curtis. 

Plymouth. 


Science friction 

I HAVE complained several 
I times about your coverage of 
science fiction, so I feel I ought 
to congratulate you on Martin 
Woollacott's excellent piece. 
(Stargazing. November 21). I 
don’t know if there’s any sig- 
nificance to foe fact that this 
was in the main section, 
not foe Books section, where 
SF still doesn’t get any mean- 
ingful coverage. 

Not all SF is serious, but 
some of it aspires to be. As 
with all fiction, the less seri- 
ous is often percieved by pub- 
lishers and media conglomer- 
ates as more marketable, so 
serious SF is in difficulties. It 
is regarded with suspicion by 
publishers and disdain by the 
literary establishment 

Despite the media explosion 
of science fiction and fictional 
science, non-habitual readers 
don’t get any guidance from 
editors as to which writers 
and magazines they should 
think of looking at 1 suspect 
this is because literary teach- 
ing emphasises periods when 
science was in its infancy and 
society changed only slowly. 

Since Gems back coined the 
term “science fiction" in the 
twenties, this has obviously 
not been the case. The canon of 
literature has thundered inef- 
fectually against the technol- 
ogy of the future. You need 
more SF reviews and articles: 
if your present literary team 
can’t organise this, give foe 
job to Martin Woofiacott! 
Peter TGarratL 




Oldies of all ages put their 
case for a better deal 


THE announcement by Alas- 

I tair Darling. Secretary of 
State for Social Security, that 
widowers would be given 
equal treatment in paying 
benefits on the death of a 
spouse, is extremely welcome 
(Men gain at cost to some wid- 
ows, November 19). The Gov- 
ernment was undoubtedly 
under legal pressure from foe 
case in foe European Court. 
Nonetheless his change of 
heart is much appreciated by 
those affected. 

This decision follows an 
earlier case in Europe outlaw- 
ing gender discrimination 
and we now hope foat the 
third very important cause — 
equalisation of old age pen- 
sion rights — can be achieved. 
There is no reason in law. 
equity or justice why half the 
population should be discrimi- 
nated against by receiving 
their old-age pension only at 
foe age of 65 (men i wh ile foe 
other half gets it at the earlier 
age of 60. The Government 
ought to look at this before 


they are forced into a change 
by legal action. 

John Mays. 

Chairman. Parity. 

1 A /ELL done for highlight- 
V V ing the plight of mature 
students (Age of uncertainty. 
G2. November 18) who experi- 
ence difficulties in gaining 
employment. Most mature 
students attend university in 
the hope of enhancing foeir 
career prospects. However, on 
completion of their course, 
many now find that they are 
likely to be discriminated 
against when see k ing employ- 
ment The latest university 
and colleges admissions fig- 
ures revealed the number of 
mature applicants to be down 
by one-third on last year. Con- 
sidering that many mature 
students now encounter "age- 
ism” In the pursuit of employ- 
ment. is it hardly surprising 
that fewer are now applying to 
undertake degree courses. 
Brian Alexis. 

London. 


Quote of the day from Corby 


\ 


"As I hurtled 
through space, one 
thought kept crossing 
my mind - every part 
of this capsule 
was supplied by 
the lowest bidder." 



John (jlenr 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Gerard Grisey 


Music of the universe 


G ERARD Grisey. 

who has died of 
an aneurysm 
aged 52. disliked 
the label or 
“French composer*' , yet in 
the best sense he epitomised 
just that. His music was pre- 
cise. colourful and witty, and 
unencumbered by self-seri- 
ousness. Unlike his teachers, 
he did not have to make the 
often difficult transition from 
an old to a new music or take 
part in the post-war battles 
against Austro-German 

tradition. 

In 1974 bis first important 
work. Derives, announced 
him as a child of the new: he 

blurred the boundaries be- 
tween durational time, tim- 
bre and harmony: he aban- 
doned concrete ideas for 
process and resonance — and 
even though the orchestral 
forces were huge, he issued 
fastidious performing in- 
structions. No French com- 
poser since Ravel has had a 
better ear for sonority. 

But there was a paradox. 
His music was mainly instru- 
mental and electronic, with 
Few concessions to text-set- 
tins and none to the theatre; 


A Country Diary 

ABERDEENSHIRE; The Locb 
of Strathbeg, an RSPB 
reserve, is the largest dune 
loch in Britain. In the winter 
it can host 37.000 pink-footed 
geese. 20 per cent of the world 
population of these birds. 
They set off from their breed- 
ing grounds in Iceland and 
can arrive here eight hours 
later. Notorious as grass eat- 
ers. they have to be careful 
where they land, but here the 
ground is ready for them. Ex- 
periments with different qual- 
ities of grass have demon- 
strated that they are well able 
to disdain poor grass, walking 
over it to tug at richer. 

When we visited there was 
a NW gale blowing so move- 
ment was difficult. Mallard, 
teal and wigean paddled In 
sheltered bays. Swans flew In 
with the wind, turned and 
allowed air and gravity to 
skid them on to the loch, their 
wings simply balancing them. 
Young cormorants dived and 
□uttered their wings. Herons 
tried flight, but quickly orga- 
nised their great wings 
towards a suitable grassy 
bank. Many stood by the 
shore hunched up like discon- 
solate backbenchers hoping 
Tor better things. 

A sparrow hawk clutched 
the top of a fence post before 
realising the shelter provided 
lower down, where a support 
saved it from buffeting. Its 
hasty dashes For prey were 
not rewarded. Here, too, you 
can see flocks of lapwings, 
one of the first birds I learned 
to identify. Their appearance, 
flight and rituals delight as 
much as their numerical dim- 
inution distresses. But here 
they- are. 

AUDREY INSCH 


his titles were often formalist 
— his largest work, Les 
Espaces Acoustlques. was for 
a variety of forces from solo 
to orchestral, called Prologue 
11976), Pa-todes (1974). For- 
dels <1975). Modulations 
(1978), Transitoires (1981) and 
Epilogue (1985). Yet the cre- 


space during bis Le Noir de 
L 'Etoile (1990). He placed man 
in a relative sonic universe, 
which incorporated the deep 
slow rhythms of whales and 
the high rapid ones of birds, 
in U Temps (1989). And he 
invoked Piero della France- 
sca's poignant Madonna del 


from 1963 to 1965, he worked 
until 1972 with Olivier Mes- 
siaen in Paris, where he won 
many prizes at the Conserva- 
toire. At the same time, he 
studied acoustics and electro- 
acoustics In the science fac- 
ulty. He attended composi- 
tion classes under 


His music was performed, broadcast and 
recorded by leading ensembles and conductors, 
including Pierre Boulez. He was just on the 
threshold of major public recognition when he died 


ative character behind these 
abstractions was youthful, 
occasionally naive — he 
relished the directness of Va- 
rese and Janacek — and yet 
poetic and refined. To sup- 
port musical contrasts he 
cited laws of night and day 
from the mythology of an- 
cient Egypt (Anubis Nout. 
1983.1. He responded to Stock- 
hausen with a choral incan- 
tation of words of love in 
many languages {Chants d'A- 
mour. 1984. his Tristan). He 
received pulses from outer 


Parto for his colourful Li- 
cone. for orchestra and two 
sopranos (1997). 

This was his best piece and 
its first European perfor- 
mance in the new concert hall 
at Strasbourg was greeted 
with much enthusiasm, as 
was a recent Maida Vale 
studio recording of his spell- 
binding and beautiful Vortax 
temporum for piano and five 
instruments (1991-95). 

He was born in Belfort, and 
after studying at Germany's 
Trossingen Conservatory 



Alfred Bingham campaigning. . . born to old American 
money, but convinced of the justice of the New Deal 
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Christmas or New Year in 
Venice or Florence 

Florence or Venice for 3 nights only £279 pew person 
Departures for Venice or Florence on Thursdays 2* & 31 December. 

New Year in Rome 

Rome for 4 nights only £299 per person 
Departures for Rome on Monday 28 December only. 

To Mkbnto Christmas or New Years Eve, pre-book your 
mead from a choice of specially selected restaurants. 

Ask reservations for detais 
TWs is not included in the price. 



Your price Includes: 

3 nights bed and breakfast accommodation m Venice or Florence and A 
nights n Rome, in o 2, 3 or -J star hotel, based on 2 people sharrtg a tan 
room. Return Rights from Gaturtck to Rome. Venice and P«a (lor 
Florence). Ream t ran sfers tofrorn airport m Italy. 


Organised by tapulse Holidays (part ot The AW Travel Group 
Holidays Ltd ABTA V5145, atol 2398) and subject to availability. 
For an information leaflet, complete and return the coupon 
or can impute# Holidays on 0990 168541 quoting ref. 
K4XGX 



To Book Call 


0181 741 9007 
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Henry James 

In and 
out 
and in 
at the 
door of 
No 10 


U NBELIEVABLE as It 
may now seem (after 
the careers of press 
secretaries like Ber- 
nard Ingham and Alastair 
Campbell). Henry James, who 
has died at the age of 78. was a 
charming and courteous gen- 
tleman — and he treated jour- 
nalists as if they, too, were 
gentlemen. He was at 10 Down- 
ing Street as press secretary to 
four prime ministers. 

In years as the Manchester 
Evening News lobby corre- 
spondent, I had experienced 
many well-mannered civil ser- 
vants. But Henry’s anxiety to 
convey as much information 
as his masters allowed was 
exceptional. It was not rare for 
him to take you aside after a 
briefing to check that you had 
taken on board the fUU import 
of one of his observations. His 
respect for objective informa- 
tion was to be his undoing 
with leaders wanting cheer- 
leaders more willing to slant 
information in their favour. 
Heath, Wilson and Thatcher 
eased him out of No 10. 

He had been bom In the 
Black Country and educated at 
King Edward VI School, Bir- 
mingham. and Birmingham 
University, but Henry was de- 
void of Brummie cadences. My 
Birmingham Evening Mail col- 


Karlhausen Stockhausen at 
Darmstadt. undertook 
courses in Sienna, Milan and 
Berlin, and was a Prix de 
Rome scholar at the Villa 
Medici (1972-74). There he 
laid the foundation for his 
life’s work. 

Together with Tristan 
Murail, be proclaimed a new 
music that took as Its start- 
ing-point the acoustic data 
provided by spectography; 
the approach threw up 
special techniques and these 
he expounded lucidly — he 


Alfred Bingham 


was an inspiring teacher. 
After a time in 1980 la the 
electronic studios of tRCAM 
in Paris, he was at the Uni- 
versity of California at 
Berkeley’s faculty of music 
from 1982 to 1986, becoming 
professor of composition at 
the Paris Conservatoire (now 
La Viliette). 

In his later years, be was a 
much-featured composer at 
large European festivals of 
music — Berlin, Hudders- 
field, Strasbourg and ARC AM 
— and his music was regu- 
larly performed, broadcast 
and recorded by leading en- 
sembles and conductors, in- 
cluding Pierre Boulez. His 
final work was commis- 
sioned by the London Sinfo- 
nietta and it will be per- 
formed next February 3. by 
George Benjamin. 

Grisey was a person of 
remarkable charm and char- 
acter. who died on the thresh- 
old of major public recogni- 
tion. He is survived by his 
wife. Mireille Guigui. 


Christopher Wintta 


G&rartj Grisey. composer, bom 
1946: died November 11. 1998 
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Gerard Grisey. - . 'everything is movement’ he wrote of his music 


In the Depression was he 
depressed? Nowhere near 


T HE AMERICAN pub- 
lisher and writer. 
Alfred Bingham, who 
has died aged 93. was 
not so much a Bollinger bol- 
shevik as a Roederer radical. 

Born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth — a less meta- 
phorical phrase than usual, 
since his mother was the 
granddaughter of Charles 
Tiffany, founder of the Fifth 
Avenue jeweller, while his 
father's family really did 
come over on the Mayflower 
— he founded the radical 
journal Common Sense in 
the 1930s. Its motto was “pro- 
duction for use, not for 
profit"! Bingham hoped to 
make it the core of a new, 
anti-capitalist third party to 
challenge the Democrats and 
Republicans. It never 
happened. 

His political journey was a 
kind of parable of that of 
many upper-class Americans 
who were shaken out of their 
inherited beliefs by the De- 
pression and by the rise of 
fascism, then returned to the 
fold after flirting with social- 
ist and radical ideas. Bing- 
ham began as a Republican, 
passed through a socialist 
phase, and ended as a New 
Deal Democrat. 

Many of the best and best- 
known writers of the time 
wrote for Common Sense, in- 


cluding novelists and critics 
James Agee, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Theodore Dreiser and 
Edmund Wilson. The jour- 
nal's politics were far left. It 
advocated replacing the capi- 
talist system, which Bing- 
ham considered “not worth 
saving", with a planned 
economy and a classless 
society. 

Once in New York, he got 
himself thrown out of the 
Empire Room at the Waldorf 
Astoria — the sort of place 
where he might have 
lunched with his godparents 
— after attempting to inter- 
rupt the serving of dinner 
with a speech on behalf of 
striking waiters. 

Bingham was born in Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts, and 
grew up in Prospect Street 
There the grandest of the 
Yale community brought up 
large families in immense 
houses, in the protestant reli- 
gion and Republican politics. 
His grandfather and great- 
grandfather were both mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific, but 
his father. Hiram Bingham 
HI, who had taught Latin- 
American history at ’ Yale, 
was the discoverer of the fab- 
ulous deserted Inca city of 
Macchu Picchu, before he 
settled down to become a 
conservative Republican sen- 
ator in Washington. 



Henry James. . . in good humour with prime ministers 


league never intimated that 
Henry had been London corre- 
spondent and drama critic of 
the Birmingham News be- 
tween 1947 and 195L while edit- 
ing a magazine for the Minis- 
try of National Insurance. 

He had planned to become a 
mathematician but his future 
wife, Sylvia Bickeff persuaded 
him to become a civil servant 
He joined the Ministry of 
Health in 1938. His writing 
ability brought him to London 
In 1948 as the government in- 
formation service was chang- 
ing its style. Between 1955 and 
1961. he was the Admiralty's 
head of Dims, radio and televi- 
sion, when he worked with 
film director Herbert Wilcox. 

His promotion to chief press 
officer at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1963 was followed by 
his transfer to No 10 as deputy 
public relations adviser In 
1964. initially to Sir Alec Doug- 
las-Home in the last months of 
his premiership, then to Har- 
old Wilson until 1968. In 1969, 
Joe Haines, loyal to Labour 
and Harold Wilkin, took over 
Henry's job, while Henry be- 
came chief information officer 
at the Ministry of Housing. 

In 1970, Henry served the 
new prime minister Edward 
Heath as press secretary, be- 
fore becoming director of in- 


formation at the Department of 
the Environment, then direc- 
tor-general of the Central 
Office of Information. He 
returned to No 10 for a year in 
1979, when Mrs Thatcher be- 
came prime minister. His nalm 
at the torrid Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting 
at Lusaka was said to have 
lowered the temperature. But 
Mrs Thatcher wanted a cheer- 
leader, and replaced him with 
Bernard Ingham 
This led to his departure 
from the Civil Service, with a 
CB, to take a well-paid public 
relations role at Vickers. He 
was subsequently director-gen- 
eral of the National Associa- 
tion of Pension Funds, direc- 
tor-general of the European 
Federation for Retirement Pro- 
vision, and then vice-president 
of the Retirement Trust 
As a former president of the 
Institute of Public Relations, 
he was a firm advocate of 
professionalism. He never 
gave in to publishing offers to 
dish the dirt on No 10. 

His wife Sylvia died in 1989. 
They had no children. 


Andrew Rath 


Henry James, civil servant bom 
December 12. 1919: died Novem- 
berlO, 1998 


Bingham went to Groton, 
the “American Eton’’, and to 
Yale law school, where his 
professors Included two 
future Supreme Court jus- 
tice. W illiam o Douglas and 
Felix Frankfurter. But he left 
before graduating to do 
something surprising but 
somehow in keeping with his 
times — take a number of 
working-class Jobs. Then he 
spent two years going round 
the world and interviewing 
political leaders, including 
Mussolini and Gandhi. He 
also visited the Soviet Union 
and was impressed by the 
first five-year plan. It was 
the moneyed equivalent of 
becoming a hobo. 

In 1932, be returned to the 
US and founded Common 
Sense. He was also active in 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union, then a radical body 
that defended union organis- 
ers and black victims of 
southern ‘‘justice’’; and he 
joined the socialist Farmer- 
Labor movement in Minne- 
sota, run by his friend Gover- 
nor Floyd Olson. At one 
point he was arrested for 
picketing in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, which was then 
run with a rod of iron by the 
notorious boss Frank Hague. 
He also wrote three books 
advocating radical ideas. 

When the second world 


Victor Griffiths 


war broke out, however, 
Bingham abandoned his 
more extreme ideas and ac- 
cepted the American two- 
party system. He was elected 
for a single term in the Con- 
necticut state senate: by now 
he was living in the family 
home in Salem, Connecticut. 
After war service in the US 
army, be qualified and prac- 
tised as a lawyer, and he ran 
unsuccessfully for the US 
Congress in 1952. 

The political genes passed 
to his son Stephen. In 1974. 
the young man was charged 
with smuggling a gun into 
San Quentin jail, California, 
for George Jackson; a famous 
black radical, who used it in 
an unsuccessful escape at 
tempt and killed a man in the 
process. After li years on the 
run from the law, Stephen 
surrendered, and his father 
spent most of what was left of 
his Inherited fortune on law- 
yers’ fees. 

Bingham's first wife, 
Sylvia, died in 1981 and he 
married Katherine Stryker 
Dunn. She survives him, as 
do three sons, a daughter, 
and five granchildren. 


Godfrey Hodgson 


Alfred Mitchell Bingham, pub- 
lisher and writer, bom February 
20. 1905; died November 2, 1998 


Practical science 


I N 1946. Victor Griffiths, 
who has died at the age of 
79, was a chemistry student 
at Battersea Polytechnic. By 
the 1960s, it had become the 
University of Surrey, and 
Griffiths — or “Griff" — was a 
professor, and in 1968, pro-vice 
chancellor. Griff was remark- 
ably talented in teaching and 
research; a bom leader, an 
astute negotiator. 

He was the last of six chil- 
dren. His parents ran a wharf- 
age contractor’s business on 
the Grand Union Canal and be 
won a scholarship to Isle- 
worth County School. He then 
took a job with a tiny local 
cosmetics firm and later 
worked at Crookes Laborato- 
ries, which brought him 
under the Influence of Profes- 
sor Morton, and he started 
studying chemistry at night. 

With the war, he was cap- 
tured in the fighting around 
Dunkirk, and sprat the next 
five years as a prisoner. He 
escaped — and was recaptured 
a few miles from the Swiss 
frontier. 

Demobbed in 1946, be gradu- 
ated with a first in chemistry 
from Battersea Polytechnic in 
1948. Professor Joseph Kenyon 
FRS saw Griff's ability and 
persuaded him to join the Bat- 
tersea teaching staff. But at 
that time, such colleges could 
attract little research funding. 
Sa Griff begged, borrowed and 
built apparatus and saw to It 
that his many finding ! were 
not only published as research 
papers, but were put into prac- 
tice on the factory floor, in the 
electroplating industry. 

.In 1956 Battersea Polytech- 
nic became a college of ad- 
vanced technology. Griff 
joined its governing body and 
became its reader in spectros- 
copy. Soon he was heading the 
new department of spectros- 
copy and chemical physics. 

Then it was decided that 
CATs should appoint profes- 
sors. Naturally Griff was 


among the first to be ap- 
pointed. Then Battersea Poly- 
technic became the University 
of Surrey in Guildford, and 
Griff was effectively put in 
charge of the building opera- 
tions. His skill as a negotiator 
came to the fore and the sub- 
stantial university b uildings 
on Stag HIU. overlooking the 
town, are a fitting tribute to 
him. After his 1968 appoint- 
ment as pro vice-chancellor, 
be was reappointed in 1971. 
and appointed as a perma- 
nency in 1975. He had a great 
fondness for students, and 
many were the times when he 
had to get students out of 
trouble. The University of 
Surrey enjoys a degree of cor- 
diality between students and 
staff not found everywhere. 
Surrey in 1968 avoided the 
wave of student unrest that 
swept the world. In no small 
measure due to his influence. 

T HIS influence spread far 
beyond his university. 
He served on the govern- 
ing bodies of many institu- 
tions, including Kingston 
Polytechnic, the (then) Guild- 
ford School of Art and the 
Guildford School of Acting. 

In retirement he was active 
in the administration of hous- 
ing schemes for mentally 
handicapped people and 
youngsters on probation. 
Loveable and likeable, a great 
believer in the possibilities of 
bitter ale as an aid in solving 
disputes, he was a man of 
immense wisdom. The loss is 
great; as one of the university 
cleaners said, he made timp 
for everybody. He was a de- 
voted family man and is sur- 
vived by his wife Olga — they 
married in 1948— and his son, 
and daughter. 


Arthur Tarrant 


Victor Sidney Griffiths, teacher 
and electrocliem[3t, bom August 
17. 1919; died October 27. 1996. 


CORRECTIONS AND - 
CLARIFICATIONS f . 

IN A report headed. We wdnt. 
the Queen to rule over jus. 
again, says Fiji. Page 3, $o- 1 
vember . 21, we quoted a 
retired cook, “whose descen- 
dants were labourers inden- 
tured from India by Britain 
[in the] last century”. We ' 
meant to say “whose ances- 
tors” etc. 

IN LISTENING Brief, oar 
guide to radio programmes. 
Page 31, November 20. re 
referred to Alistair Cookel 
he embarked on “his ni 
decade”. He is, of cot 
embarking on his 101 
decade. -i 

v • 

DELIUS’s The Noonday 
Witch, mentioned in a diary*. 
Page 12, the Saturday* 
Review. November 21, 
should have been Dvorak’s-; 
The Noon Witch fPolednice). ; 

IN THE Face to Faith • 
column. Laying ghosts In. 
Auschwitz, Page 23. Novem- 
ber 21, an error slipped - 
through, mis-spelling as 
Kakkish, the name of the 
Kaddish, the Jewish prayer 
for the dead. Apologies - 

It Is the policy of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors os soon 
as possible. Please quote date 
and page number. Readers 
may contact the office of the 
Readers' Editor by telephon- 
ing 0171 239 9589 between 
Jlam and 5pm. Monday to 
Friday. Surface mail to Read- 
ers’ Editor. The Guardian, 
119, Farringdon Road, Lon- 
don EC1R 3ER. Fax : 0171 239 
9897. E-mail: 

readengguardlan.co. uk 


Birthdays 


David Blakey, chief consta- 
ble, West Mercia, 55; lan 
Botham, cricketer, 43; Lynn 
Chadwick, sculptor. 84; 
Willy Claes, former secre- 
tary-general, Nato, 60; Billy 
Connolly, comedian. 56; 
Beryl Cooper QC, crown 
court recorder, 71; Elisabeth 
Fisher, circuit judge. 54; 
David Kossoff. actor, 79;. 
Prof Sir Claus Moser, statis- 
tician. former c hair man. Co- 
vent Garden, 76; Graham 
Price, rugby player. 47; Jona- 
than Routh, painter and 
author, 70; Vivien Saunders, 
golfer. 52; Andrew Stunell. 
Lib Dem MP, 56: Edward 
Stourton, broadcaster. 41; 
Paul Thorburn, former 
Welsh rugby captain, 36; 
Robin Williams on, rock mu- 
sician, 55. 


Death Notices 

HAHPfcR Moot, dearly beloved husband of 
Kay. am brother o> K«m. His ramiiv mourn 
ttila grievous loss. DM0 acefully al horns 
on tflh November at Milan Keynw. 
HOWAT. Jamas M. L, OpthaimatoglM. 
died peacefully el horrw with hts MnnHy 
ater a long idmb. Service at LW»d 
R mooned Church. Sudan Terrace. Jasr- 
mood. NewcaaBeHipen-TVne. at 1 JOp/n on 
Friday 27th November followed by private . 
cramaiton. Family nowera only, but dona* ■ 
thme to Mane Curia Nurses or Sight Sa*- \ 
•re (Royal Commonwealth Society tor B# , 
BltodV CJO J. Be, JgoH & Sons. 5Ti wen- I 

Bate Road. Newcastle-upon-TyiM KE» 9PO- ; 

L 

VMomAM. Peter Ch Mn Waltham, on 
I7fh Move moor modi loved life partner to 
Susan, father to Robin. Martin. Luke and 
Kanwyn- boawnan to dogs Gemma and 
utty. Cerebration o> hie use at Nab Wood 
matarliim. Bingrey Rood, Swptoy. Srtd- 
Friday Kttt November el 6 noon 
Donations to the Royal National UlefatM 
Institution. 


In Memoriam 

hawke, Douglas msam, toe tiapm 
Spent together are untargMatae RIP 

PHAiPOTT. John, 24 IJJ /43 - 24 / 1 VJ 3 . Wu 
Arndt Ufa fan. 

Births 

HAWKES. Jonah, bom or 1 . 4331 ". IStff 
November, at King's College tjaptW- 
London, u Matte and Bill. A 
Bile (who wanted a swer bid remains 
deflandy pnuasopnicai.i 
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Jobs at risk In US bank merger, page 12 
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Financial Editor. Alex Brummer 
Telephone: 0171-239-9610 
Fax:0171-833-4456 


Engineers weld £8bn pact 


Notebook 


Markets buy the 


RogtrCowc 


RIT AIN’S biggest 

engineering group 
will emerge from 
an £8 billion 
merger announced 
. yesterday betw een the con- 
glomerate BTR and Siebe, a 
business which was founded 
on diving gear and has be- 
come the country’s most suc- 
cessful engineering company. 

The new- group win have 
120,000 staff and sales of 
nearly £9 bfflion, the bulk in 
the United States. It will make 
products ranging from Exide 
batteries to sophisticated In- 
dustrial automation and rival 
world leaders ABB and Sie- 
mens in automation and con- 
trol equipment. 

Lord Marshall, the British 
Airways chairman who is 
also chairman of Siebe and 
win lead the BTR-Siebe com- , 
bine, said the merger would i 


create a more effective com- 
pany. * Together we will be 
more effective in gaming new 
business, cutting costs, grow- 
ing revenue and delivering 
greater shareholder value 
than if we had remained sepa- 
rate organisations." 

Cost-cutting will. piaim the 
70-strong Siebe head office in 
Windsor andup to 1,000 other 
Jobs in the UK, out of a total . 
5.000 Job losses anticipated, 
oyer the next two years. 

The group saving is esti- 
mated to be £80 million in the i 
first year, with annual ex- 
penses cut by £250 million a 
year by 2001. 

Shareholders reacted posi- 
tively to the news, pushing up 
both companies* share prices 
in anticipation of a boost to 
profits. Siebe shares rose by 
13 per cent while BTR, 
boosted by hopes that an al- 
ternative bidder might inter- 
vene with a higher price, 
added 44 per cent 
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Some observers argued that 
BTR shareholders were get- 
ting a rough deal, suggesting 
this increased the likelihood 
of an alternative takeover 
offer. BTR shareholders will 
end up with only 45 per cent 
of the group, despite having 


higher sales, profits and net 
assets than Siebe. - 
Ian Stracharu the BTR chief 
executive who win be. execu- 
tive deputy chairman of the 
new group, said the deal was 
struck on the basis of the 
companies’ average share 


prices over the past three 
months. Mr Strachan denied 
that the deal amounted to a 
takeover of his company, 
which has been struggling for 
years to escape its conglomer- 
ate past and has seen its stock 
market value halved since 
May. as its share price hit the 
lowest level for 13 years. 

“This is a merger,” Mr 
Strachan said. “It gives share- 
holders the opportunity to 
participate in growth sectors. 
It would have taken much 
longer to pursue the same 
growth and we would have 
had to pursue acquisitions to 
achieve the same synergies.” 

Alan Yurko, the Siebe chief 
executive who win run the 
new group, said BTR Siebe 
would be the largest competi- 
tor in most of its chosen, mar- 
kets. although BTR's car- 
parts business might be sold 
once the integration process 
was complete. 

He said the main attraction 


of BTR was Its sales and dis- 
tribution power. “We have 
got the systems. Now it is a 
matter of getting products to 
market," Mr Yurko said. 

He promised that an initial 
emphasis on cutting costs 
would be followed by expan- 
sion of sales, with the empha- 
sis on systems for industries 
ranging from food processing 
to petrochemicals. 

Mr Yurko said there would 
be opportunities fbr cross- 
selling once a combined sales 
force was responsible for the 
companies' product ranges. 

The merger details have 


Greenspan fix 



the response should Mr 
Greenspan publicly contem- 
plate such a move only serves 
to show how dangerously 
overbought the market is. 


Trust tryst 


companies' product rai^s. Edited by ^^eu^sche'^Bnn'k has 

The merger details have i Z ,, eurs £ ne , Bn „ ” as 

been ironed out over the past j-HTty ElllOtt foaU^&^l^kers Tnjst to 

month, since Lord Marshall * the altar. The German bank is 


FTER a less than dis- 
creet courtship the 
Deutsche Bank has 


approached BTR chairman 
Bob Bauman with a firm pro- 
posal. It was possible only 


w 


ELL, that’s it then. 
The crisis Is over, 
stock markets are al- 


having to stump up n hefty 
marriage settlement to land 
the biggest acquisition of a 


ETrau'ar. most back tofhetevels ^ buyer. 


disposal programme and the July, before the Russia's debt 


former conglomerate’s share default brought prices crash- 


price slipped to a level which 
made a merger possible on 
terms acceptable to Siebe. 


UK risks 


isolation 


Footprints in Europe 


in Europe 


i WaKcor In Brussels 


'■■fo RTTAIN was heading 
back to its tradi- 
ppmtional isolation In 
Europe yesterday, 
alter Mocking as “unaccept- 
aue" & far-reaching plan 
Mm other EU left-of-centre 
parties and governments for a 
harmonised tax system. 
jThe plan calls for a sweep-' 
change in the way that 
rational insurance and social 
Security taxes are collected, 
io that they would he based 
m overall company profits 
and gross value-added 
receipts rather than simply 
•on a company's payroll. 

1 This would cut the tax costs 
•for labour-intensive indus- 
tries, while boosting taxes for 
such capital-intensive British 
companies as BP, BT, and the 
hi-tech and software sectors. 
It would hit the City particu- 
larly. Given the financial cen- 
tre’s high contribution to 
GDP in proportion to its 
workforce, its payroll taxes 
could be increased tenfold. 

The French and Ge rm an fi- 
nance ministers yesterday 
waved aside Gordon Brown’s 
threat to use Britain’s veto to’ 
ensure that taxation powers 
remained with the House erf 
Commons. “We wOl during 
our presidency push so that 
we have the first results on 
tax co-ordination," said Os- 
kar Lafontaine, finance min- 
ister of Germany, which takes 
over tiie EU presidency in 
January. 

"Britain took a virile posi- 
tion on taxes at this meeting, 
but nevertheless I think a tax 
code should be ready for the 
end of the German presi- 
dency,” said Fiance’s Domi- 
nique Strauss-Kahn. 

Britain fought bard to, pre- 
vent the gathering of 
Europe's Socialist and Social 
Democrat- finance ministers 
from even discussing the plan 
put forward by the Party of 
European Socialists’ .working 
group on taxes.: 


The PES plan also proposes 
a minimum level of corpora- 
tion tax to be imposed across 
Europe, along with new ac- 
counting systems to prevent 
multi-nationals from allocat- 
ing profits elsewhere. 

“Corporate taxes can only 
be compared if profits have 
been calculated on the basis 
of comparable criteria,” the 
draft report says. This would 
require “a standardisation of 
the calculation of profits 
under common, rules on de- 
preciation and common defi- 
nitions of the tax base". 

The PES plan includes a de- 
tailed account of the maxi- 
malist position of Europe’s 
tax reformers. It was was put 
forward as an alternative to 
the more business-friendly 
British draft paper, The New 
European Way- “Tax liar* 
monisation is not the way for- 
ward for Eurqpe,” Mr Brown 
said yesterday during the 
monthly Ecofin meeting of fi- 
nance ministers. “We want to 
eliminate unfair tax competi- 
tion, but Britain has and will 
continue to have a veto an tax 
proposals in Europe." 

The FES plan. An Impor- 
tant Role for Socialists and 
Social-Democrats, stresses 
the deter mina tion of the tax 
harmonisers to shift the tax 
burden from labour towards 
capital and their readiness to 
enforce it. 

The plan says: “Immediate 
action is required to elimi- 
nate tax havens throughout 
the EU. The existence of tax 
havens — small countries or 
autonomous areas that build 
part of their economy on pro- 
viding opportunities for tax 
evasion and tax fraud — is a 
threat to other states. 

“Existing autonomous 
areas within Europe should 
accept community rules . in 
the field of taxation or be de- 
nied the benefits of the inter- 
nal market”. 

The threat to the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man and 
possibly Gibraltar has never 
been more bluntly stated.. . . . 



ing down. If the bulls are 
right, the panic in August and 
September was a blip, just 
like that of October 1987. 

Supporting the optimistic 
view of equities has been the 
idea that Fed chairman Alan 
Greenspan can save the 
world. Lower interest rates 
are seen as ensuring that cor- j 
porate profitability will be i 
strong, thereby justifying the 


But what is it getting for its 
cash? Certainly the pairing 
looks big enough on paper — 
the combined market capital- 
isation will be somewhere 
north of $40 billion. The ques- 
tion is whether the two will 
be more or less than the sum 
of the parts. 

Deutsche gets the US acqui- 
sition it cherished and expert- 
ise in high-yield bonds. It may 
also get some of the Wail 
Street “can do" approach giv- 
ing US banks the confident 


historically hugely inflation- 

(some would say arm 


ary price-earnings ratios. 

It is, of course, possible that 
Mr Greenspan really is Wall 
Street’s equivalent erf Super- 
man. Soft landings do happen, 
although not nearly as often 
as financial markets like to 
think. But there are two dia- 
metrically opposite reasons 
for suggesting caution. 

The first is that little of the 
economic news since the sum- 


gance) in the battle for euro 
market share. 

Nevertheless, the combina- 
tion looks light in the merg- 
ers and acquisitions depart- 
ment and the marriage will 
get off to a rocky start if some 
of the expected job-losses do 
materialise. 

It is hard to avoid the reel- 
ing that Bankers Trust is pre- 


merhas ten' chemy TWsis to, countenance Deut- 

particularly truelrfthe UK — 


in Jidythe Cfty was still pre- .have left 
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wards. There is less of that 
sort of talk today. 

According to Graham 
Turner at Tokai Bank 
Europe, the FTSE 100 index 
rose 101.6 per cent from the 
end of 1994 to its peak in the 
su mm er but during the same 
period corporate profits rose 
by just 5.1 per cent If the mar- 
ket was overpriced in the 
summer — which It was — it 
is even more overpriced now. 

Moreover, a corporate sec- 
tor which has been hit hard 
by an overvalued currency is 
now sitting on massive stock- 
piles of unsold goods. The 
prospect of some savage de- 


tory inspire unquestioned 
confidence. This is not a mar- 
riage made in heaven. 


Lucky Siebe 


B TR WAS one of the 
glory stocks of the 1980s. 
Along with Hanson it 
rampaged through sleepy 
British and US industry, mak- 
ing a fortune for shareholders 
who managed to sell before 
the conglomerate fashion 
ended in the early 1990s. 

The merger announced yes- 
terday — which to all pur- 
poses amounts to a takeover 


stocking over the next year — I by Siebe — represents a sur 


akin to that in the recession 
during the early 1980s — 
should not be ruled out. 

In the US, the housing mar- 
ket is booming and today’s 
revisions to the third quarter 
gross domestic product num- 
bers will show growth stron- 
ger then expected. Yet even 
when the economy has been 


render after years of failing to 
recapture the glory of the 
takeover years. 

But it is not quite the vic- 
tory for long-term ism that 
might be hoped. In many 
respects. Siebe's success has 
been based on the same prin- 
ciples which shot BTR to star- 
dom — cut costs, play safe. 


doing relatively well corpo- look for short-term returns. 


rate profits have fallen. 

Should the economy turn 
down, profits will be squeezed 
still further and there will be 
pressure to cut investment 
and lay off staff. This at a 
time when Americans are 
running down savings to fi- 
nance consumption. 

The second reason why the 
markets should beware is 
that while policymakers may , 
consider the market rally to 


Siebe got lucky, however, 
when one of Its acquisitions 
turned out to contain a superb 
company with skills in the 
□rid of automatic controls. 
That has become its focus and 
will be the main strength of 
the combined group. 

It should reinforce the mes- 
sage, already evident in the 
demise of BTR and its 1980s 
co-star, Hanson, that take- 
overs provide merely tempo- 


be somewhat bizarre, they rary respite from the need to 


cannot ignore the irrational 
exuberance altogether. 

If there really is no crisis 
and never was, there is no 
reason why rates should 
come down any further. 

Indeed, all the logic sug- 
gests that they should be go- 
ing back up. But imagining 


develop fine products for 
growing markets. Being in- 
credibly efficient at produc- 
ing very ordinary products is 
no longer enough — as the old 
BTR found to its cost. The 
trick is to become incredibly 
efficient at developing ex- 
traordinary new ones. 


Rupert Murdoch andXetMa Moratti announce terms in riverside gardens in London yesterday motograph: graham turns) 


FSA rules may give 
suspects legal aid 


Murdoch invades Continent 


Microsoft feels heat 
of Netscape fusion 


Dan Atkinson 


D raconian powers for 
tiie City's new police- 
man, the Financial Ser- 
vices Authority, could entitle 
suspected fraudsters to mil- 
lions of pounds in legal aid. 

Should judges in London or 
Strasbourg, consider the au- 
thority to be effectively run- 
ning its own private criminal 
court, any defendant short of 
funds would be entitled to 
public support 
That means legislation es- 
tablishing the FSA, due in 
the Queen's Speech today, 
could blow a hole in parallel 
legislation atmed at putting a 
lid on the ballooning costs of 
legal aid, . now . running at 
£733 million a year. 

More seriously fbr the FSA. 
any ruling that its planned 
tribunal is a criminal rather 
than a civil court would rob 
its investigators of their most 
powerful, weapon the 
removal of the right to silence 
from suspects. 

This is in response to the 
December 1896 ruling by 
European judges that former 
Guinness chief executive Er- 


nest Saunders suffered a vio- 
lation of .his human rights 
when forced to give evidence 
to Department of Trade and 
Industry inspectors which 
was used in his subsequent 
fraud trial 

Fears that the Financial 
Services and Markets Bill — 
the chief instrument under 
which the FSA will operate — 
could be gutted by the incor- 
poration of the European 
Convention of Human Rights 
were raised by Anthony Les- 
ter QC, the Liberal Democrat 
peer, who has written that the 
proposed tribunal would be 
deemed a criminal rather 
than a civil body. , 

Legal opinion from Mr Les- j 
ter was commissioned by the 
London Investment Banking 
Association. It found three- : 
important consequences . for , 
the FSA. Defendants would 
be- entitled to legal aid; those, 
interrogated by the FSA prior 
to a .tribunal appearance 
could claim the right to 
oiiBnrw; and a criminal stan- 
dard .of. proof, ."beyond 
reasonable doubt 1 ’, would 
apply to the tribunal* rather 
than a civil standard of a. 
j “balance of probability" • ■ 


Terry Macsllster 


R UPERT Murdoch 

yesterday signalled 
his long-awaited in- 
vasion of mainland 
Europe In a move which 
could influence the politi- 
cal debate in Britain over 
monetary union. 

The media magnate is to 
establish a new operating 
company* News Corp 
Europe* to co-ordinate his 
interests on the Continent 
in an attempt to replicate 
the success Of BSkyB. 

Industry -observers said 
last night there were signs 
that efforts to build a pres- 
ence in Europe were soften- 
ing Mr Murdoch’s negative 
stance regarding closer 
European integration. 

News Corp Europe will be 
based in Milan, with Letiria 
Moratti. a former boss of 
Italian, state television 
broadcaster. RAJ, a$ its 
chairman. News ‘ Corp, 
Europe’s first project is a 
100-channel pay-TV busi- 
ness in Italy under discus- 
sion with Telecom Italia 
andTFl oTFrance. 

News Corp Europe fas also 


talking to TF1 about a new 
cable and satellite channel 
in France, targeted at 15- to 
35-year-olds. Similar dis- 
cussions with German in- 
terests have been going on 
for some time. 

At a London press confer- 
ence Mr Murdoch said 
News Corp Europe will be 
used to investigate and 
manage media investments 
across the whole of conti- 
nental Europe. 

It. will be 100 per cant 
owned by Mr Murdoch’s 
News Corp group but he is 
looking for equity partners 


for up to 20 per cent of the 
company in the short term. 

News Corp has plenty of 
cash after the successful 
$2.8 billion (£1.7 billion) 
float of 18.8 per cent of Fox 
Entertainment Group. 

The plans for Italy mean 
Mr Murdoch has for the 
moment sidelined former 
Italian prime minister and 
media chief Silvio Berlus- 
coni, with whom he bad 
hoped to conclude a deal. 

Instead, Telecom Italia 
would have a si per cent of 
the stock, ‘ News Corp 
Europe 39 per cent and TFl 


10 per cent. A final deal de- 
pends on the approval of 
Franco Baraabe, who was 
last week appointed chief 
executive of Telecom Italia. 
Talks between Barnabe and 
Mr Murdoch on the venture 
took place over the 
weekend. 

Asked yesterday whether 
he could become a Late con- 
vert to the EMU, Mr Mur- 
doch said: “I never saw my- 
self as a Euro-sceptic ... I 
believe that European-wide 
media can provide a great 
deal more glue than some 
enforced currency.” 


Marie Tran in New York 


Chrysalis and Border tune in for digital FM bids 


BRITAIN'S two largest regional radio groups have 
teamed up to bid for digital radio licences for 
London and five important regions when they are 
offered by the Radio Authority over the next two. 
years, writes Nicholas Bannister. 

Chrysalis Radio, which owns music-based Heart 
FM and Galaxy dance station, has formed a joint 
venture with Border Radio, which owns the 
Century music end speech station. 

ftJchard Huntingford, chief executive of 
Chrysalis Radio, said the venture would be bidding 
for a London licence and simfiar franchises for the 
North-west, Yorkshire, West Midlands, North-east 
and Severn Estuary regions. 


The new licences, granted after a "beauty 
parade” by applicants, have the capacity to cany 
seven digital stations on the radio frequency 
: previously required for one analogue station. 

Mr Huridngfo rd said that the reward fbr existing 
regional broadcasters securing digital licences was 
that their analogue licences would automatically 
be extended for a further eight years, taking most of 
them into the second decade of the next century. 

He added that Chrysafis's share of investment In 
the new digital stations would be about £2.5 mHBon 
over five years. If the Joint venture wins the 
licences, the dSg'rtaJ stations wW not go on air for at 
toastie months. 


M icrosoft said 
yesterday that the 
proposed deal be- 
tween America Online and 
Netscape Communications, 
which would combine the 
world’s dominant online 
player with the pioneering 
Internet software company, 
proved that the software 
group faced strong 
competition. 

"The proposed deal demon- 
strates a simple truth, that 
there Is vigorous competition 
in the marketplace and that 
Microsoft feces resourceful 
and capable competitors,” 
said Bill Neukom, Microsoft's 
senior vice-president for law 
and corporate affairs, as the 
Microsoft antitrust trial 
entered its sixth week. 
Microsoft’s attempt to use 


news of the possible alliance 
to its legal advantage came as 
AOL confirmed that it is ne- 
gotiating to buy Netscape in a 
deal which could pose a sig- 
nificant challenge to Micro- 
soft in the race to create "por- 
tals'’ or mega websites 
offering a plethora or services 
from news and information to 
shopping. Should a deal be 
consummated, AOL would 
pay an estimated $1 billion in 
a share swap for the com- 
pany. Sun Microsystems, a 
software rival to Microsoft, 
would also be part of the 
equation. It would enter a 
joint marketing and develop- 
ment partnership wjth Sun to' 
strengthen Netscape's other 
business of selling software to 
corporations. However. AOL 
warned that "there can be no 
assurance that an agreement 
will be reached or 
consummated". 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2600 
Austria 19.06 
Belgium 56-16 
Canada 2-48 
Cyprus 0.80 
Denmark 10.41 
Finland 8.36 
Franca 9.9063 


Germany 2.7204 
Greece 455.20 
Hang Kong 12.44 
India 70.23 
Ireland 1.0889 
Israel 693 
Italy 2.708 


Malaysia 6.317 
Malta 0.61 
Netherlands 3.0579 
New Zealand 3.00 . 
Norway 12.06 
Portugal 277.40 
Saudi Arabia 6.09 
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Deutsche closes in on Bankers Trust 


The Guardian Tuesday November 24- 1998 




The predator. 


Expansion born of obsession 


DEUTSCHE Bank's move to get soious on Wall 
Street Is the biggest gamble undertaken by Rolf 
Brener, the company 's chief, In the 1 8 months 
since he succeeded HHmar Kopper as chairman. ' ' 

With assets of £334 bfflfon, Deutsche is 
Europe's biggest commercial ban It and the 

mightiest fixture of corporate Germany. ' 

But Gentian analysts are keptfcaTabout the 
Breuerstraregyofesta^^ . . 

' banking presence oo Wall Street. • 

The doubts originate In the mixed results of 
Deutsche's previous moves In the sector. Ini 989. it 
scooped up Morgan Grenfell in London and gave 

its investment activittesa hlgherproffte. 

The new institute was named Deutsche Morgan 

GrerrfeH. But earlier this yaarthe nam&went and the 

The prey . 


cgrporale and investment sides were merged, 
what was seen as a tacit admission of failure. V 
Tho bottom line for Mr Breuer. appears to be •' 
acquiring a OS bank as theonty way ol competing 

in the global investment league. 

The DOsseWorfbusIness dally Handetebtatt 
described him as a success-obsessed hate figure: 
“Many don't like him, many even hate him. But 
everybody respects him." ' 

" Earlier this year he unveited a Wliion-pound 
' restructuring blueprint for slngle-cunency Europe. 
Deutsche would concentrate on: personal banking 
.and small business; medium-size business and real 
estate; transnational corporations; asset ' 
management; and transaction banking. 

tamTr a ynor In Bonn 


Losses fuel attacks on chairman 


T HE sale of Bankers Trust to Deutsche Bank 
would take considerable pressure off its . 
chairman Frank Newman, who has cocne underfire 
for the bank's dismal performance following heavy 
losses from, exposure-to Russia and Asia. 

America's elghth-iargest bank,BankefsTrust 
lost $488 mil Don {£296 mltTipn) in the.third quarter 
and announced plans to cut significantly its 
workforce of 1 8, 000 employees. 


damaging blow to the bank's reputation as an 
Innovative commercial bank that was. transforming 
itself into a Wall Street investment bank. 

"Frank was brought In here as Mr Control, Mr 
Risk Management, Mr Regulator," said one 
banker. "That's his strength. But then this . 
emerging market thing hit and everyone says, what 
the hall Is thte?" People complained of Mr 
Newman's lavish. Jet-setting ways when the bank 


A former deputy secretary at the US Treasury, was going through difficult times. 


Rolf Breuer knew he was nearing a $9 billion deal when he attended the European Bankers Congress in Frankfort on FridaypwoTOGRAPH ralph orldwskj 


Newman arrived at the company just three years 
ago, when the bank needed a radical facelift 
Important customers such as Procter &. Gamble 
had accused the bank of mlsieadng them about 
the value of esoteric derivatives contracts It had 
sold them. The derivatives ddb&cte was a 


■ Should the deal with Deutsche Bank go through, 
Mr Newman is expected to Join Deutsche Bank's 
i managing board and co-manage a new unit 
combining Bankers Trust with Deutsche's global 
corporate and institutional banking division. 

Mark Tran In New York 


1,000 at 
risk in 
banks’ 
big deal 


Jill Treanor 

A S MANY as 1,000 
jobs may lace the 
axe in the City 
after Germany’s 
Deutsche Bank ad- 
mitted yesterday that it was 
in the final stages of buying 
Bankers Trust of the US for 
more than S9 billion 
(£5.3 billion;, the biggest for- 
eign takeover of a US bank. 

The deal, which will create 
one or the world's biggest fi- 
nancial services firms, led to 
huge gains on US and Euro- 
P>;an stock markets. But Lon- 
don bankers fear it will pro- 
voke a bloodbath in the City 
which is already nursing 
heavy job losses after the tur- 
moil that swept world mar- 
kets in the late summer. 

Deutsche, which bought the 
British financial institution 
Morcon Grenfell in 1989. em- 
ploy* fi.'-dn people in the City 
of London while Bankers 
Trust, which bought some of 
N.uWe.-t's investment bank- 
ing business earlier this year, 
employs more than 3.000 in 
:h“ l.li. 

The two banks said yester- 
day (Ita: they were in “the ad- 
•.anu-d stages of negotations 
.-••ncernlng a potential cash 
merger" but added that final 
rd met tings to approve 
tii-.- deal would not take place 
Sunday. 

Taw are now finalising the 
structural uul legal aspects of 
the transact inn. which bruigs 
an end ro months of sperula- 
jit. nu Deutsche's inten- 
'.lons in the L ; S They have al- 
ivMdy .agreed that the deal 
v. ili nke p!nc? nt a price or 
vv. Bar. iters Trust share. 
Tie- shares were trading at 
y.-i l>r. lay. 

Th« German bank, chaired 
:=> Roll F«roucr. iias made no 
t.-f us ambitions in the 
ami iias been linked in 
months with an array 
-.f American financial ser- 
\ icc- companies, including 
.Ip M-ii-can. Donaidson LulTtin 
.*'.J .ivmeite. Lehman 
[trot hers ami Pam* 1 Webber. 

• IVe are working diligently 
iinaiise all terms m prepa- 
ration for the Sunday meeting 
of our supervisory board." Mr 
Briiii-r s:ii*l yesterday. The 
bank.-, have scheduled m»M- 
irv> with regulators for the 
ciiiiungiln-;. 

The mega-deal vvitli Bankers 
Trust, which only Iasi month 


was forced to deny rumours 
that it was facing bankruptcy, 
will s till not earn Deutsche 
Bank a place in the list of the 
top investment batiks. 

Bankers in London said 
Deutsche needed to clinch a 
deal the US in order to reach 
American investors and offer 
European clients access to the 
world's biggest capital mar- 
ket after the single European 
currency is introduced next 
year. 

The quest for expansion has 
also been accelerated by the 
wave of mergers and acquisi- 
tions which has swept the US 
market and led to the creation 
of the Clti/Travelers Group. 
But these mega-mergers have 
since run into difficulties be- 
cause of volatility in the mar- 
kets which have forced many 
banks to report substantial 
losses in the third quarter. 

Jobs were already thought 
to be at risk at Bankers Trust, 
which last month reported its 
biggest loss for 10 years and 
announced plans to cut costs 
by 8 per cent 

London bankers speculated 
that the BT Alex Brown busi- 
ness. the Investment banking 
unit which incorporates the 
NatWest pan-European 
equity business, would foce 


‘No doubt we will 
see a lot of 
blood shed 
in London* 
one banking 
source said 


job losses because of the over- 
lap with Deutsche in London, 
and could be spun off to a sep- 
arate buyer. 

"No doubt we will see a lot 
of blood shed in London," one 
banking source said. The 
recent merger between Swiss 
banks UBS and SBC led to 
3,000 jobs being cut although 
banking sources said the 
Deutsche and Bankers Trust 
deal might not merit such 

drastic reductions. 

• Dresdner. Germany's 
second- biggest bank, fuelled 
speculation that it could soon 
follow Deutsche's lead when 
its chief executive, Bernhard 
Walter, said a big merger was 
"a very clear option". 


Guardian Royal Exchange 
says it has several suitors 


G UARDIAN Royal Ex- 
change yesterday ad- 
mitted that it Ls considering 
a number uf takeover 
offers. KT/A-v./f// Twnnr. 

The admission sent the 
insurer's share price racing 1 
13 per cent higher. The i 
.shares ended the day at 
3nO'.-P. a fo' cl at which City i 
analysts believe a deal 
could be struck. 

The company last night 
refused to name its suitors 
but sources suggested that 
Axa of France. Allianz of 
Germany and A1G of the US 
were among those to have 
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expressed an interest in a 
takeover. 

Guardian, which la being 
advised by Morgan Stanley 
Dean witter, is one of the 
UK's last remaining Inde- 
pendent general insurance 
companies and a deal 
would add its name to the 
list of those which have 
merged or been taken over 
in recent years. 

The company is facing in- 
creasing competition and 
tough market conditions, 
and has been tipped In the 
Square Mile as a takeover 
target for many months. 
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Tennis: ATP Tour World Championship 



Waiting In the wings . . . Rusedski, second from right and waiting on Agassi’s fitness, with the definite starters in Hanover’s ATP Toot World Championship this week. Left to right, 
Moya, K afelnikov. Henman, Correjta. Rios, Sampras and Kncera photograph; michaelprobst 

Agassi’s back keeps Rusedski on hold 


Stephen Bieriey in Hanover on the chance 
of a double British interest in the year’s finale 


T HE essential business 
at this week's 
£2.2 milli on ATP Tour 
finals Is to decide 
whether Chile's Marcelo Rios 
can prevent Pete Sampras 
from finishing the year as the 
world’s Ho. 1 for the sixth , 
successive time, thereby 
breaking the record he Jointly 
holds with his fellow Ameri- 
can Jimmy Connors. 

Sampras leads Rios by a 
mere 33 points, roughly the 
same as the margin which 
saw Britain's No. 2 Greg Ru- 
sedski miss out to Russia's 
Yevgeny Kafelnikov for a 
place in this eight-man end-of- 
season climax. - 
Rusedski sat one seat away 
from Tim Henman at yester- 


day's televised draw, osten- 
sibly keeping it warm for 
Andre Agassi, who injured 
his back earlier in the day. 
Agassi, never a lover of pre- 
tournament ceremonies, did 
not exactly take to his bed but 
received treatment from the 
ATP physio Alex Stober. 

“You don't wish an injury 
on anybody,” said Rusedski 
but he will be keeping his fin- 
gers crossed between now and 
tomorrow when Agassi, who 
was practising with Spain’s 
Alex Corretja when he was in- i 
jured. is due to play his open- 
ing match. 

Should Agassi’s back not 
respond to treatment Ru- 
sedski will find himself in the 
White group with Henman. 


Rios and Corretja.. “1 fell 
down, jolted my back and It 
went into spasms.” said 
Agassi. 

Henman opens up tonight 
against Rios, potentially one 
of the best of the 12 round- 
robins matches, leading to 
Saturday's semi-finals. The 
pair have met twice before. 
Henman losing to the Chilean 
in the swmi-finaia of the Lip- 

ton Championships in Key 
Biscayne and later, more pre- 
dictably, on the red clay of 
Rome at the Italian Open. 

'’Quite honestly I was 
happy to avoid Sampras and I 
would be disappointed now 
not to get through to Satur- 
day's .semi -finals " said Hen- 
man, who clinched his quali- 
fication io days ago in 
Stockholm. "It was a very 
tense time for me prior to 
Stockholm. Tm not sure who 
was the more nervous — me 


or my coach David Frigate.” 

Henman, who arrived in a 
sub-zero Hanover chi Satur- 
day night, practised yester- 
day with Kafelnikov and left 
his mark on the Greenset in- 
door court, the soles of his 
new shoes making huge black 
marks on the blue surface. 

There had been black looks 
and blue words the last time 
Henman and Kafelnikov met 
in the Paris Indoor Open, 
when the Russian, who beat 
Henman in the quarter-finals 
there, accused him of not 
apologising for his numerous 
net cords. 

'7 had a few more when we 
were practising here and put 
up both hands in apology," 
smiled Henman who, after the 
rigours of Stockholm, took 
himself off for three days of 
golf and now appears fit and 
relaxed. 

The Red group consists of 


Sampras, Spam's Carlos 1 
Moya, Karol Kucera of Slova- 
kia and Kafelnikov. “No dis- 
respect to Tim hut I think it is 
the harder group," said Ru- 
sedski, who could barely con- 
tain himself with the thought 
of replacing Agassi and then 
playing Henman. 

Rusedski's semi-final defeat 
in Stockholm against Thomas 
Johansson not only ruined 
his chances of automatic 
entry here but also cost him 
the chance to become the 
British No. 1 and to finish in 
the top 10 for a second succes- 
sive year. 

Sampras opens up a gains t 
Kafelnikov, whom he defeated 
in last year's final. Sampras's 
fourth win at this indoor tour- 
nament since 1991. Last year 
the No.l lost his opening 
round-robin match against 
Moya whereas Australia's Pat 
Rafter, missing through in- 


jury this year, won bis first 
two matches but failed to 
quality for the semi-finals. 

Such is the nature of round 
robins. “This tournament Is 
unique but it does not seem 
right you can lose your first 
match and still go through.” 
said Henman. 

Sampras, who spent six 
successive weeks playing in- 
door tournaments in Europe 
in his attempt to achieve the 
record, has also been ham , 
pered by back pain. '‘What I 
needed was a few days to 
relax.” he said. “I'm fine.” 

The ATP Tour, the men's 
ruling body, wants everybody 
to believe these are the 
"World Championships” but 
the winner is never referred 
to as such. Indeed, the players 
still refer to this tournament 
as the "Masters", its old 
name. And the master, again, 
is expected to be Sampras. 
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Racing 

Johnson and 
Maude are hit 
by whip bans 


Graham Rock 

R ichard Johnson 

and Chris Maude be- 
came the latest Jockeys 
to get embroiled in the whip 
controversy when both were 
banned yesterday for infring- 
ing the rules. 

Coming hard oo the heels of 
Tony McCoy’s 14-day ban. 
this makes life difficult for 
trainer Martin Pipe, who was 
hoping to use Johnson and 
Maude as replacements in the 
champion's enforced absence. 

Maude was suspended for 
five days after finishing third 
on Doyenne at Windsor, hav- 
ing used his whip with exces- 
sive frequency. “1 think five 
days was a bit harsh. But I'm 
just bloody annoyed with my- 
self for being so silly as to get 
banned while AP (McCoy) is 
oft” he said. 

At Ludlow, Johnson picked 
up a four-day ban. being ad- 
judged to have used his whip 
with excessive force, and to 
have injured Glaisnock Lad, 
who won the norice chase by 
a neck. ‘Tm really gutted. I 
try so hard to use my whip in 
the tight way so no one gets 
offended/’ he said. 

“1 see little point in appeal- 
ing. This puts me on 15 days 
under the totting-up system. 
One more ban and 1 face a 
lengthy suspension. It's all 
very, very frustrating." 

Glaisnock Lad’s trainer. 
Robert Alner. was unhappy 
with the decison. “I've seen ] 
jockeys hammer horses and 
get clean away, but Richard 
did the minimum necessary' 
to win and it leaves a sour 
taste. The stewards told me I 
should know the horse marks. 
How come ? I don't go round 
hitting them.” 

Johnson seemed unsure of 
the rules. “The way things 
are going I just wonder what 
we are meant to do,” he said. 

The RSPCA is hoping to 
progress the whip debate by 
holding a seminar in London 
tomorrow. The meeting will 
be chaired by the Society’s Di- 
rector General, Sir Peter 
Davies, who will he accompa- 
nied by the chief veterinary 
officer, Jim Phillips, and 
their equine consultant Ber- 


nard Donigan. Among those 
invited are John Dunlop, Stan 
Mellor. Peter Scudamore and 
Sir Peter O’Sullevan. 

A prominent campaigner 
on behalf of horse welfare. 
O'Sullevan hopes the meeting 
will help resolve some of the 
difficulties. 

"We will be trying to look 
for a way forward. If there Is a 
way/' he said. "The more in- 
formed jockeys are, the more 
likely they will be to accept 
that there has to be a 
restriction. 

“I’ve been an owner for 
many years and I've been 
lucky enough to have 42 win- 
ners. but my jockeys are al- 
ways told they can hit a horse 
three times, and no more. I 
think owners should become 
more involved. They should 
take more responsibility. 1 '. 

One jockey who has 
avoided the recent contro- 
versy Is the former champion 
Richard Dunwoody. who has 
been booked by James Fan- 
sbawe to ride The Toiseach In 
the Hennessy Cognac Gold 
Cup on Saturday. 

Fanshawe is pleased with 
his easy Ascot winner. “He 
has eaten up since the race 
and Fm happy with him,” he 
said. 

As expected Suny Bay was 
not declared yesterday. The 
new top weight. Senor El Be- 
trutti. holds an alternative en- 
gagement at Newbury the pre- 
vious afternoon, and it is 
probable that Addington Boy 
and Coome Hill will head the 
handicap on the day. 

The going at Newbury is 
presently good with good to 
firm patches, which would 
rule out Seven Towers, but 
Boss Doyle is a definite run- 
ner and was backed from 12-1 
to 8-1 yesterday. 

Venetia Williams, who 
trains the 11-4 favourite. Tee- 
ton Mill, has entered her 
Cheltenham winner Lady 
Rebecca in three races on Sat- 
urday, including the Gerry' 
Feilden at Newbury and the 
Fighting Fifth at Newcastle. 

Among the runners at Gos- 
forth Park will be Midnight 
Legend, who returned to 
David Nicholson's stable 
three months ago. having cov- 
ered 34 mares at stud. 
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Lingfield all-weather Fiat 
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505040 I ta to taft WCTDFtotoDtoi 

10-8-3 — S Cm (7) 84 

0DG0CD iteBey(1QfB6L7ibR9-S-3 Catty HorM tt 

-40000 Stoiatat^mAVMaaHgMBB) 

4-6-3 a DataU 88 

02000 TaftBSRwrp^A Mn yO 8 2 6 total tt 


TLwieft 5-9-3 C 

i)(CD)JTnlo 4-9-3 8 R 


005410 Softdng (77) 

atmra Bantam 


Mfoft96Snfei.7-29raiM.t-l (tenlkaa.6-1 tew Oam 10 -ite j*k 
WtoKtoSeftfoB. 12-1 Taft ft Ste. 16-1 Separ&M UGBOI, 28-1 teal 
9cot26-1 Afiees 


315162 
300201 
000536 
020008 
121500 
■06550 
008026 
505563 
042008 
312110 
4MC0 
1 1 ME 

7-iWfcn 4-1 B BJ (test 5-1 WdCw*. KV1 toW 


Results 


WINDSOR 

1, 1KXIMJI TRMPO, J McCarthy 
no- 1 ); 2 . Oilgitof du taaofl (5-27. a, 
Hawby tad (35-1). 7-41 DiaFManiwus. 15 
nui 28, 3. (C egsneo) Tote 1 C1MD; B9Q. 

OF; 06.40 CW-.C31X1. 

1 ^ 40 : r. aumsoai namuT, u Rtz- 
aereM (ftwn: X Oar Intel (25-ifc a. 
"-“ inn T ~.~I II 111 n~ il I7rans. 
16, fi. fN Handeraon) Ton: n.80. 

EZ80. 0.70, E5.1B.DF: C17&5D. CSF: £83.73, 
T7C E243.B2. NR: Transcwntfenlal 
i«a 1. CATFISH KBTH, J C4Jtey (7-21; 
ft, Tdaky Tra«a (5-ay: -3, CUM Brtei 
e-1}. b ran B.& (ft KnigmjToteilSJH O.to. 
£1.10. £2.10. OF: 0.40. CSF': £12.48. 

XAOt 1, BUMX feTAIBCBn 1 , L Aapafl 
(Ifi^^ tadatoapta m-gfci^torarft 
Jala pi-l ). 3-lf Prfnwiv* StraSk. 15 ran 3, 
aLp(kttort)T<jw£620;£a.W,Clto).C3J0. . 

of: £12.00. CSF: G4UO. TrL E46XS. 

6101 -1, DUHm DOUJUt, R Hn» 


LUDLOW 

1*J? 1. WtWB ftftcmirr, R Johnson 
g-_15l)i a . rte «M nrur1 — nq u i d (7-1); 3, 
P-U. 11 ran 4. niL ro Mchorteh) 
Tots: ElfiO; Cl. 1ft. £1.80. £1.10. OF: C4.70 
CSF: C4£S. 

1 , R AJATI, T Bay (3-1J1); 2 , wtoah 
taftWta (»-1)^ tahq i ha (3-Hf|. n ran 

^-so, ci.ro. 

£l.2ft DF: £950. CSF: £2631. 

*** H JhhhSOh 

(5-1); ft. (tonal Con (it-er). 3, floiitai 

{7-n. 9 ran nk. 3. |R Ateer) Toie 

t St2ti - DFl tM0 - MF ' 
£1000. Trl: £25.70, 

1. D4JBJto, D Btllaghor (14-1): 2, 

5S??*L ST5-" t fa -a? n " ht¥ « , » "rat , 

(10-1). 3-it Baranov. 15 ran 2X. 3 (M Blan- 
iharti) Tote. ti64ft £630. E340. £610. PR 
C117-40. C8F: CU6Z7 TVt E2.S04.05. 
aJOt 1. K lW HA H ALfcA, F Kenlry (Mj : a, 
(7-2); a. Krapbri . 
ran 7, nk. (ft Bald ng) Tote: 
£650: £2.10. £1.70 l DF: £1000. CSF: no JO. 

HHIIFWUTUurpr»y( 1 P- 1 ):«. 


CSF: E47.12. TrL ESSOJT.Trtt OJ2730. 
1401 1, AMTKXJAN FLYIR. J GoKMUS 
(5-1 B *. Olm ine irrl (5-1); ft, Imre 
(5-1) 7-STMtaMareHI. 9 ran & S (O Pro. 
*QWW) TO* £62^1X50. £2.40, Cl SO. OF: 
CZB.IO. CSF: £28.46 Tri: CUO.flB. 
JACKFOnNM won. £26000 carry-ovar. 
HACeranorjo ouadfotiCisjjo. 


®S? F- in: “■ Wtatad in 

g-47.9«n7.SLlPRtah)Toie:£il30;£3 00 . 
£1.10. £1.80. DF: HiaC. CSF: £2702. 

SLSO: 1, COUNT CAMPKHd, R Johnson 
San Bate (25-1); 3, tafciihoaa 
(B-1). «M trine LorORoDarts. 7 ran 16 19. 
(J Pitman) TMa: £5.40; £130. £3 70. of 
£4630. CSF: £80118. 

FLACftftOn £97.40. QUABPOT,£35.J6 

I SOUTHWELL 

I IMft f , nut CRY, Q DumHd 16-40; 2, 
Prinre (B-1); ft. Woe m ra a d-il. 


14 ran 4. 7. |M Prescott) Tote: £2.10; £1.50. 
£2.70. EliO-DF. £10 JO. CSF. £9.75. 

ISUftOi 9, THB STASBt, l Dewn rn-ng 
8, Rare Wwn (3-lt); 3, Ttep l a8 R aa nh 
(11-2): 4, Stanlla (16-1) IB ran K. 2X. 6 (J 
Jenklncj Tore: EIB.K7. £3^0. £1 10. C2.7D. 
£4 JO. DF: £29 JO CSF: £4097. Trl. CI83J8. 
IM: 1. HOLY SMOKE. L Detent (evert): 
2, Said Hteta (9-11: 3, tore (ifr-l): 4, 
ClimwMurrlifT-n 18 con 2. hd.X (J Eyrol 
Tote: E2.1D: £1^0. E1.B0. £3.50. t2.CC. DF. 
£7lft CSF: £8.15. Trt £91 83- 
1JO! 1, SUS&NNE. W Ryan 114-1); 2, 
■alimaaa (9-4): 3, Hart (9-50- JS ran 6. 3. 
(Lord HunanBOom Toie- CIB^tt £3J0. £1 .30. 
Cl.ia DF: Cll.io. CSF: L41.06 
600: 1, HILTONS EXECUTIVE; J Quinn 
(9-2). 2, SMiset tartma- (5-1 ). S, Sdntl- 
latag Sound Mi-2). 100-301 F Catlw. 11 
ran 8ML 1. (E Ablon) Tote. £6.70; UL00, 
EilO. ElJtt DF: £1550. CSF: £26.17. Trl: 
£121.13 

2.30: 1, MOET, O Sweeney (13-2): 2, Su- 
porffftb (6-1). a, Anot fa m- Wot i t iiia i a 
(33-1). 3— If River Ensign. IT ran 7. 1JC. rj 
EyrO) Tore. £4«. £3.30. CL XL E3J0. DF: 
£13.70. CSF; £35.00 Tn. £927 40. 

S-OOl 1. DONE AMD DUSTto P Feesey 
(9-41): 2, a nn ual Bay (IS'2): 3. Crash 
Cad Lady m-U T1 ran 3H 6 [J Berry] 
Ttoft C3.40; £1.10. Cl JO. £630 DF. EB.40. 
CSF: £1678. 

BM 1, PJUUUMSE NAVY, a Bradley 
( 12 - 1 ). Z, ca ciuu o u l ( 26 - 1 ): a, Heohaf 
(6-41). 15 ran fi. hd. (C Egsrion) Ton- C8.BO. 
to 00. £1150, £1^0. DF: E209S0. CSF: 
£276.03. Tr,. E6ST.77. 

PLAcapemc&ao. quad pot, » oo. 


MWCtat TOP FORM 

1220 Aztec Hyer (nap) Aztec Flyer 

1250 RnadRobhi RoondRoUn 

1.25 Cartaur Express Smolensk 

2.00 Royal Scimitar Jamaican FOgbt 

2.35 HopeM Lord Hopeful La d 

310 Fanl a ran Foundry lane 

3.40 Mr Busby CasuatCal 

Oval. ngta-handaO track ot 1»n with 250yds run-si LtfhlutHling anfl favwrs »¥ handy, mm 

riming type. 

Going: Good to sefl. soft n straight ft Denotes UtoKers. • Top form icfeed 
Sem-day wtonere: Nona 

Bfinksrad ftst time: 12.50 Sdattan GoU; 3 40 DokjeI. Vtssrsrt tow 
Figives in bradtefe alter horse's name denote days sme® hsl oufang F.Ffel 

4 O OACfflWW AMATEUR RIDERS’ NOVICE HURDLE 

I AiAV 2 m 5i 1 10 yds £2,005 {10 declared) 



a S Barrett (7) — 
P BrtUu BS 
■ * B aft Oy (3)»BB 
J CnMey (7) — 
. . S Steen 88 
..R lent ( 1 ) — 
. S Monti (7) 85 

R Ferrtsto (7) 89 
. B Obion 47) — 
8 R Faster (7) — 


* M BeRteg: 6-4 AaecDya. 2-1 Sakd H-? Dart lW.:-iAe«ft 12-1 FacdmUn iC-iBaswEnJ 


* BftftBft 3-1 Softa 5 cti'- 2 Srai. 5 -Utfl rone. 7-1 Wteitto. 8-1 KiCblgllal 

86 O FAUCETS MAIDK STAKES 3YD 

£ Mfttoft# 6 t £2,723 (9 deciared) 

„ S IMbnrtfe 82 

A Oort 87 

P toe 6 ) a 

8 Bartto 81 

P McCta 88 

-v . - _ ft Rra ft Be 

G Dnffiftd 89 

. ... F Rotter B 2 

. Kkxtaftfcv Hart (5) 83 

K Btata 5-4 A*. 6-4 Arttere. 7-1 U»& 8-1 Socto Routt 33-1 Fftrer&J 

88 

S O CCLAOBRWE TROPHY H'CAP(D(VQ 

87 (fcftWW 1m £2,827 (12 declared) 

" MS MUd ft90 

. Can* Hems 84 
11 - G Carte 88 
10 R FteRes 88 
.. tto 88 
.. G Bartmfl 87 
.. C ScaVf 85 
11 . R Price* 84 

BBna 83 

i-7 . A Cat 89 

J Orton 84 

. _ C Brtkr 82 

8etay^iH^Pa».T-20ito)i«eaikU-2BateWi.5-llNi(»twa« 

“ Q OOLADBR0KE TROPHY ITCAP (DJV 2) 

* OftOWim £ 2 , 81 4 p 2 declared) 

3 . ..ft TeUHtftSO 
.. . D Sftoener B 
3 . $ HWftomi 88 , 
... . 8 Bay 85 

-6 J Fteakre 83 

. . . C Bette 84 

-9-0 .. T AW tf 88 
.... r D» a 87 

-9 . 6 MOW 8S 

. . .J Detae 88 
. F tatm 83 
Id 0 Banted * 82 . 


4 O K AA® PRODUCTS bemhu selung If gap WJRDLE 
I ravw2m 3f 1 1 0yds £1 .548 (10 declared) 



sSSndh 5-13-0 
n-7 . . 

M-6 . .. . 
hnson4-1i-C. 
-11-0 .. . . 
e 4-10-11 .. 
tcCan5-HM0 . 
Tinrei 5-10-8 . 

mY* 4-10-6 .. 
S-1tM> . 


It J Cratoey (7} 87 
R F arrant — 

8 Fetal IS 
.T J taftN*«90 
D J Mortal! — 
R IMton (E) 88 
R BcBamy P 
J Smile - 
P am** — 

a Sam* — 


BetlkreO-t FtxndMan tt-’ termed Pnoea. b- 1 Uft’s Fine FtaiFir r-i Srmj Fa SeftLsiG*! 10-' 
0a4* Cote 12-1 Ucrtm I7e*arr 


1 AEAIR PRODUCTS ACTS HANDICAP CHASE 

ewv2m 11 110yds £3.410 (5 declared) 

1 34151- SMtantoflHJJJBmvb-il-lO Hr S Stoogo (7) »98 

2 13F3-5 Onto Expram (HKORAante S- 11-5 - . .. A Ttanrioa 9» 

3 37141- C0OiSpM[225)(CD)6fu«ltt1O-1O-O . . A Mafltoe 86 

4 0-5NX! BIT* (12) IWf’UcCaB 6-10-D T J tapfej 84 

5 33-000 H4a*B*(Sl(Ol)Uai»nttnl-10-0 - ft Wtarittogtei 85 

Betag ?-4 SrstesL 2-1 Coa Soft. 7-2 MrtM 8-1 10-1 fca** 

2 f\f\STMQS CASINOS HANDICAP HURDLE (QUALIFIER) 

iVV2m 51 1 1 0yds £6.535 (7 declared) 

1 263 12 JBOate* FSftB pS) (C) (BF)lt 5 Larrnw 5-12-0 .. B Fftoot 

2 42-427 n*eBmr(8)jj ffiteAS-ii-11 R Hctearb 

3 (DIM RordSdrotapjlllinetoisb-n-r Alton 

« (nm- ftttePaBip7®mit£a«eJ-u-i . - - tfty» 

6 5101 -2 Joe Bob (11) ff) F Ueplir 6-10-1Q 0 Htfhal (5) 

8 31F142 SWarBo*»p5) (C) W^SCtaierT-lD-i' 0 Gfttashnr 

7 571 55 StrsOrert {10(C) UOrtnEr 6-10-0 ft feaWny n 

GllUng3-l JtoalanHftil.r-?J«Buz7 4-1 ftyatSdiMB S-^OnkFiih 5-1 Gnrfura. 10*1 Sela 
tee. 70-1 9rtren 

2 0£A)R PRODUCTS CLEAlffIRE NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

lUVofti 11 £3,072 (12 dedared) 


R Fonot ft98 
R Hctean 17 
.. . A Itore 88 

Llyr W 

0 total (5) 88 
D Battagher 86 
ft Wnrthtoto p 


0W3m if £3,072 (12 declared) 

107-4 CbenyOeaD^ rai” ataman 7-12-Q . 

163 54 Rojd Arctic (9) SUeftt 8-1 1-11 

325-21 Hetot4ri{W)JJ074ftl6-ll-$ . 

F4PP-3 Ow The Cora (IIBJUifc 8-11-3 .... 

IRP1-F tnitaipi).IF(&ftd.M1-2 

21514> B*GeBaa(5)(D)fJriS5nftio-il-i 

F-DRJ3 Dotrttwnig (10) WsHWttr 9-10-13 .™ 


BEntara - 
... C ftete BS 
. . A UagteuftS) 
B Ttanton 87 
PShea - 
RMBdasen (5) 87 
- Br A Walton — 
Guy Lyres 89 
VHMdflgtn 88 
. . J Supple 85 
E Byrne — 
R Supfte — 


7 F-DP03 OoOtewRfeW (10) Wl HVWfti 9-10-13.- » A Wfttai - 

8 EF 33' Attogtf (18) Ite U fovtevl 6-10-10 Gary Lyres B 

0 I5LD74 HHa ftarate {10 J MOhfeu 8-10-5 ft HorfoluyVn 8t 

18 234 13 Pate Prey pqj Item fc-KW J Supple 8! 

11 14IM-U Tonmy Coaper DQ b ilanng r-10-i .. — E8yn* - 

Q TFT-4 TWT8*-T«± B«a (18)1 UiflDb-liWi 8 Sdppio - 

Betas 5-2 6-1 fajft Arck. M Sde tat. OrnMC rteft 8-1 Nn^i.hJoPo^. 1?- 1 Qun Du: 

urtat Ite fidt-Itt ta 

3 4 PIHffiUCTS AUTD-0JLS NOVICE CHASE 
■ 1 W2m 41 £3.093 (10 dedared) 

1 1P12/ BR*0nepa»(BRJj0uni7-i0-ii L ftyer — 

I 22100 Fatary l»«(BF)l»Hte««r-l0-11 .... Hr A tops* 0) >90 

3 AHfci aiJDyE73)A5atttB- 7-iO-U .■ T ay* 8S 

4 iPiK ie»8el&iM«tG0)P f ) ,lo * ,,C8 '- ,1J - 11 Allasaino n 

6 321FZ,’ BBJ Ore (7T7) ft) I 1 tauCTtrt 8-10-11 « Soph — 

8 311.T* ^ Ftaaa0B«w|37I)WJf<t&*4lfc-im .Ptam — 

7 21F:U WB 09 Rod ft) U wwrtw H TJKftjfcy - 

8 03-afi ftOteiRnhspnOtarrai 7-10-11 H Btvam 87 

9 Ml- Fftdone (42SCtoftUi 5-10-10 - . . _ J A HeCarOif — 

18 CEPP Cn*SS*jpft(Z«SU5sS?MOTVlO- c J Bfty lyns — 

Brtbaft^-1 FonJr.-Lae. 5-2L«i&eFrafe. U-2HiDrt. 6-1 FanfiHft IMfisJii. 14-1 B Ift: Unc 18-1 
ntrtaodher.ltagHft) 

0% At\m PRODUCTS WTIOML HUNT NOVICE HURDLE 

WftHrwzm if 110yds £2.478 (11 dedared) 


♦Wzm if 110yds £2.478 (11 dedared) 

s> ttofoimazRUi'-'^tao-io-i; _ ... 

OOO Bran Heo (SB J Qrfe 4-1IM7 

404-4 Cota CoB W8 1 EaflenwC-IO-W 

raw oota*|M)‘ ,R « 1 * s7 - ,0 - , ‘ 

00 HWW &ay (1ft tts S Sow 7-10-12 
20-5 rakante (19) JJuumr 4-10-12 . . 

100-2 NT Bntey a* Os H torin 5-10-12 .... 

OO WoSI»a3«TE*lBW4-11M2 

15065- tarnsmtasuniow 5-io-« .- . . 

Entente to J LHgH 7-10-7 . — — ..... 
urw) KBypteftJttsSfta^feKl 7-10-7 


HriCreteejm tr 
. R Tfaonrion — 

R Gontty *90 

.. AS Stott* - 

H "XS = 

. _ Plena — 

. L Wj« — 

. .. .. .. . R Taiiul Bfi 

- ®*)i — 


Batag EiswttBtsliy. 5-1 CreiftC* 0-1 »k|WW*^. ip-1 5uro. Ho Balt. 14-1 test 



•LPAOwftenH | that for 40 years' 
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Football 


Angry Redknapp 
may be tempted 
by Blackburn job 


Martin Thorpe 


H arry redknapp 
could be a surprise 
candidate for the 
manager's Job at 
Blackburn Rovers after fall- 
ing out with his beloved West 
Ham. Redknapp was left 
seething when the Hammers’ 

chief executive Peter Storrie 
interfered in team matters by 
pulling Andrew Impey from 
the side to play at Derby on 
Sunday, pending the winger's 
£1.5 million proposed transfer 
to Leicester City. Impey will 
make his decision today. 

Rovers' secretary Tom 
Finn, who held the position at 
West Ham for many years, is 
now understood to be press- 
ing his friend's claims for the 
Blackburn vacancy after the 
sacking of Roy Hodgson. 

The club's shortlist already 
includes their former captain 
Colin Hendry and the former 
Liverpool manager Roy 
Evans, who has been sounded 
out on his availability. 

Redknapp. who has taken 
West Ham to sixth place in the 
Premiership despite a limited 
budget, would be interested in 
managing a dub with money 
to spend. Living In the North- 
west would also relocate him 
and his wife Sandra nearer to 
their son Jamie at Liverpool. 


In addition, the ofTer of a 
four-year deal at Ewood Park 
would set up the 51-year-old 
for life. He has long been dis- 
satisfied with his West Ham 
salary of around £350,000. 

The current unrest was 
sparked by the West Ham 
board's decision to sell a 
player by the end of Novem- 
ber to balance the books. At 
Leicester's request Impey was 
withdrawn by Storrie from 
the team for Sunday’s game 
after the acceptance of City's 
bid and pending talks on per- 
sonal terms. 

This prompted Redknapp to 
complain that football deci- 
sions were being made by 
’•non-football people", which 
provoked Storrie to say yester- 
day: “I am insulted by Harry 
Redknapp’s remarks and I 
shall be asking him for a per- 
sonal apology. 1 know as much 
about football as anybody.” 

late yesterday Storrie said: 
"Harry has apologised for his 
comments and now realises 
be got too heated." However, 
that only worsened the feud 
as Redknapp said: “We had a 
board meeting on Monday 
afternoon at which it was 
agreed no more players would 
be sold. All I said was, ‘as far 
as I’m concerned remarks 
were possibly made on both 
sides that were over the top'.” 

After Storrie had with- 


drawn Impey from the team 
on Sunday an angry Red- 
knapp said: “I prepared the 
team with Impey in it and 
then he is taken away the day 
before the match. Impey 
could have played, then 
talked to Leicester - on 
Monday. 

. ‘1 understand we have to 
sell people if we’re skint but 
the way it was handled is 
wrong. I've been undermined 
in front of the players and 
everybody and I*m not having 
it. Tm not a mug. Tm not 
going to let people walk an 
over me. This is the problem 
when you get nonfootballlng 
people involving themselves." 

Storrie stuck to his guns 
yesterday. "This is all about 
budgets," he said. "1 have no 
Intention of getting the sack 
for not doing my job.” 

Meanwhile Blackburn have 
pledged to make a speedy ap- 
polntment. The assistant 
manager Tony Parkes has 
been placed in temporary 
charge of team matters, the 
fourth time he has stepped 
into the breach, though again 
he insists he does not want 
the job full-time. 

However, Hendry yesterday 
made it clear that he would 
like the chance, ‘Tve never 
hidden my ambition to 
become involved in coaching 
and management." 



Holding company . . . Nikos Dabizas of Newcastle Sends off Evert on’s Danny Cadaroarteri at Goodison Park last night photograph: mkemewit 


Premiership: Everton 1 Newcastle United 0 

Gullit plunged into deeper gloom 


Collymore waits on FA 


Michael Walker sees Michael Ball’s 
penalty give Everton a first home win 


Russell Thomas 


T HE FA will decide this 
week whether to 
charge Aston Villa's 
Stan Collymore with mis- 
conduct for allegedly bait- 
ing Liverpool fans after 
being sent off at Villa Park. 

The striker headed 
towards his former club's 
supporters, kissing the 
Villa badge an his shirt and 
Impersonating the come- 
dian Harry Enfield's “calm- 
down” Scouser character 
on bis TV programme. 

The FA was yesterday 
awaiting reports from the 
-.rXeferee Peter Jones and 
other officials before con- 
sidering any action. 


But the FA will not pur- 
sue Collymore’s controver- 
sial tackle on Liverpool's 
Steve Harkness which 
brought Collymore his first 
caution of Saturday's 
match, when a red card was 
expected. An FA spokes- 
man confirmed: “The refer- 
ee made his decision and 
that's as far as things go.” 

Meanwhile Villa's man , 
ager John Gregory, who 
could fine Collymore up to 
two weeks' wages, yester- 
day insisted talks with the 
player on his behaviour 
and any club punishment 
would be a “private issue 
and remain so”. 

Further pressure on 
Gregory came from the Pro- 
fessional Footballers’ 


Association, whose deputy 
chief executive Brendan 
Batson warned on the dan- 
gers of Incitement: “Clubs 
are the biggest influence on 
the players and the man- 
ager, in particular, should 
preach such a message.” 

Nottingham Forest’s 
manager Dave Bassett has 
rejected an offer for Pierre 
van Hooijdonk from Leeds. 
Bassett said the bid was 
£4.5 million but David 
O’Leary claimed he was 
“prepared to go to £4 mil- 
lion but not the £6 million 
quoted. The deal is dead”. 

Allan Nielsen and Colin 
Calderwood have signed 
new Tottenham contracts 
after impressing the man- 
ager George Graham. 


ICHAEL BALL’S 
well-taken penalty 
midway through 
the first half; only 
the second Premiership goal 
scored by Everton at Goo- 
dison all season, allowed Wal- 
ter Smith's side temporary 
respite from a possible de- 
scent into a relegation battle 
and left Ruud Gullit’s New- 
castle United looking ner- 
vously over their shoulders 
this morning. 

They will still see Everton 
and a few others there, but 
that is small consolation. This 
was as bad a Newcastle dis- 
play as there has been under 
Gullit and he clearly requires 
that transfer money more ur- 
gently than at any time in his 
three months in charge. 


The too-good-to-go-down 
cliche was trotted out about 
Blackburn in several quar- 
ters yesterday, funnily 
enough a sentiment rarely 
used in the Everton context 
over the past tow seasons. 
Having won only two of their 
previous 13 league matches, 
the Blues are bad enough to 
be relegated, though Newcas- 
tle. only four points higher at 
the start of play, have little to 
be smug about 
Those neutrals already pes- 
simistic about seeing a glut of 
goals received dreaded reas- 
surance when the two sides 
appeared. Nikos Dabizas. 
Newcastle’s Greek centre- 
half; was the leading scorer 
on show with just three to his 
credit this season. 


Unsurprisingly , given the 
under-confidence in both 
camps, the early stages were 
scrappy with no one in either 
midfield capable of directing 
{day and both defences look- 
ing edgy. It seemed certain 
that any breakthrough would 
come as the result of a defend- 
er’s mistake. 

Sure enough, Newcastle's 
left-bgck Caii Serrant sup- 
plied it, lunging at Don 
Hutchison inside the area 
near the byline when all that 
was needed was cautious 
shepherding. Hutchison went 
to ground, Serrant was 
booked and Ball drilled in the 
penalty kick in the 18th min- 
ute with calm assurance. 

Newcastle’s reaction was 
tame intellectually and emo- 
tionally, Everton's meagre 
but the lifting of their spirits 
was sufficient for them to as- 
sume territorial superiority. 

Just past the half-hour Ibra- 


hima Bakayoko went dose 
twice. First he turned Lau- 
rent Charvet easily and 
forced an impressive block 
from Shay Given, then he 
flicked a Hutchison chip 
deftly but narrowly wide of 
Given’s right-hand post 
At half-time Serrant paid 
for his earlier error as Phi- 
lippe Albert, told last week 
that he Is surplus to require- 
ments at St James’ Park, 
came on in a formation re- 
jigged to 3-5-2 by GulliL 
But the effect of the switch 
was not immediate and in- 
stead it was Everton, via two 
left-footed strikes from John 
Collins, who looked the more 
attack conscious. 

Not unto the 56th minute 
did Newcastle mount any- 
thing to resemble a <dmflwr 
threat, then Keith Gillespie 
skinned Ball and delivered a 
tempting cross, only for Rich- 
ard' Dunne fo clfear it without 


the goalkeeper Thomas 
Myhre being needed. 

Sixteen minutes from the 
end Myhre at last made a 
save. It came from Dietmar 
Hamann’s free-kick, the Ger- 
man having belatedly 
replaced Warren Barton, but 
Myhre was able to smother 
the deflected shot. 

At the other end, after 
finally relieving Newcastle's 
low-quality siege, Everton, al- 
most scored a second wljen 
Dave Watson applied the best 
touch in a goalmouth 
scramble from a comer by 
Collins. But his shot from six 
yards hit a black-and-white 
shirt and the ball was cleared 
to safety. 

Overton 0-W): Myhre; Short. Wslson, 
Unswortn: Dunne. Grant. Collins. 
Hutchison. Ball: Bakayoko [Milligan. 
07mtn). Cedents itsrt fJaflera. 90). 
Nevr use tta Unit ad (4-4-2): Given; Barton 
(Hamann, S3). Chanel. Dobtess. Somrrn 
(Albert, ft-tl: Gillespie. Lee. Batty, Speed; 
Aradarason. Dtfgllsn (Braoy. 61) ■ 
I Mw N Barry (Scunthorpe). *. 



Uefa Cup ffiird round, first leg: Celta Vigo v Liverpool 

Villa foundations cheer Houllier 


Ian Ross In Vigo 


IOTHING lasts for ever 
In football and for that 
(reassuring cliche Ge- 
rard Houllier is probably ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

Having been told by all and 
sundry that he bad accepted 
sole responsibility for Liver- 
pool’s fortunes at precisely 
the wrong time, the French- 
man will have permitted him- 
self a wry smile late on Satur- 
day night as he settled down 
to Match of the Day with a 
glass of classy red. 

As he watched his side 
climb purposefully out of a 


spell of impoverished form by 
inflicting Aston Villa's first 
league defeat of the season, 
Houllier will have learned 
that In Spain, as Jn England, 
unbeaten sequences are there 
to be ended. 

This evening Liverpool con- 
test a place in the last eight of 
this season’s Uefa Cup with 
Celta Vigo, who were surpris- 
ingly dislodged from the top 
of the Spanish first division 
at the weekend after suc- 
cumbing. Villa-style, to a 
struggling team Alaves. 

But Celta, who overcame 
Villa in the competition's pre- 
vious round, are unbeaten at 
home in domestic football for 


precisely a year. Perhaps 
more significantly they have 
no regard for reputation, 
something they underscored 
10 days ago in defeating Real 
Madrid at the Beraaben Sta- 
dium. They now lie second in 
the table behind Mallorca. 

“They are a fine team, a 
pac in g team which can be 
both flamboyant and cre- 
ative," Houllier sald- 

It is conceivable that this 
tie may have been settled in 
Valencia three weeks ago 
when Paul Ince and Steve 
McManaman collected three- 
and two-game suspensions 
respectively. 

Of late McManaman has 


tended to reserve his better 
moments for the European 
arena, so his absence wfli be 
served up, as will Ince's, as a 
mitigating factor should the 
wheels come off again in Cel- 
ta's Balaidos Stadium. 

Houllier will probably stick 
with the five-man defence 
which proved reasonably effi- 
cient against Villa, with Stig 
Bjomebye replacing the in- 
jured Steve Harkness on the 
left. 

Ince’s likely deputy is Ja- 
son McAteer, whose tireless 
running could prove invalu- 
able against opponents whose 
success has been based upon 
a commendable work rate. 


Rangers v Parma 

Advocaat plays chance card 


Patrick derm 


instinct to find a bolt- 
hole in the aftermath of a 
5-1 thrashing by one's 
fiercest rivals has to be sup- 
pressed by Rangers at Ibrox 
tonight when they face an- 
other rigorous test 
Mild relief arrived yester- 
day with the news that the 
Parma striker Enrico Chlesa 
had been left at home with a 
hamstring injury but Scots' 
joy would have been tem- 
pered by the fact that Chlesa' s 
place will be taken by another 
formidable forward, the Ar- 
gentinian Abel Baiba. 


Rangers are weakened by 
the suspension of the Dutch 
midfielder Giovanni van 
BroncthorsL But Jonatan Jo- 
hansson, the Finn who is 
their leading scorer in 
Europe with five goals, looks 
likely to return from injury. 
The central defender Lorenzo 
Amoroso is also back after a 
two-match domestic ban. 

“Within three days of the 
Celtic defeat our players have 
a chance to show how they 
can really perform," said Ad- 
vocaat “They have to take 
that chance." 

Advocaat will probably tin- 
ker with Rangers' normal 
style to counter the Italians’ 
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Arsenal 

BO Derby County 

72 

Nottm. Forest 

SO 
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73 
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Results 


Football 

FA CARLBM PREMIERSHIP 
erana (ii i itoMMk (0) o 

Ball 18 i pan) 30357 

FA CUP 

First-round replay 
HwraH * (0) 2 RowiPra (0) O 

Lava 48. Alford 74 3252 

(Stevenage away to Lincoln C) 

FA TROPHVi S voa n J wd nyhyi 
Hyde UW 1 Nuneaton Bor 0; Worcester C 5 
Fbhsr ABL 

UMnOMO lbaouk UnHWa IM Mo- 
Won Cm l ooo rat minti AsMon Utd 2 

FI boon 0. 

PONTIUS LBAOtf* CWl Onmp Poor 
S hall Utd i ChoawrfMd i. 

AVON UUURAMCa COM* IH Otr- 
Wmb Northampton 2 GKUngtiain (h Peter- 
borough 3 Maiiwoli 1: OPR 4 Cofc f i — l » r 1. 
PA TWOPKYi T h ird roowd draw; RadcHOe 
Bor v Nortttwlch Vkc Cofwyn Bay v rtotine*- 
fcrt Tn: Grama or Staantad Oynema v £m- 
toy: Altrincham or Surecougti v Bulan AHk 
A ccrington Start*/ v Ashton Ufcfc sttey- 
bridge Cetoc v HtncMay UW: Kidderminster 
Hu- or Lincoln UW v Bradford Pk Awe 
WMtty Tn v Friddm Ml; Ottwtadan * BW 
kenall of Teiton) Utt Clwrtey v-auftop 
Auckland or Ckriaaley. Latyh RM1 v Athar- 
atone UW or Soutoport Rineom v Hyde lA± 
Gainsborough v Boston UW or Worksop Tm 
Hucknaa Tn v RatMcn US* BosSngsscw* v 
Voovtfc Hereford uw or Httcmn Tn v EnMM: 
Romford or Worthing v Hendon or Rothwed; 
Haganga v St Albans Cj wum^Mn or 
Borttnamstoad Tn v RC Warwick or Rounds 
Tn. Stevenage Bor v Dover Nh; Foraoi 
G» eon Rvre v Witney Tn; waymouti v Sutton 
Utd: KngStontan v Kettering Tft Crawley Tn 
or Saongoouma UW v Yeaftng or CtMSfMfn; 
Dulwich Hamfflt v WhytafaWK Cheltenham 
Tn v Evesham UW or Camay Island; Alder- 
shot v Maidenhead tltot SJcxjgti TVl v Ruflb- 
<ton a CMamtaidK Aylesbury or Hamm Bor 
v Newport MW). Bag A Rod v Fambonough 
or Darter* fevwtt & Watefiomae v 
Wtsraswc: Woking V Huyee or Faftesnne 
biwcto. Ties to M played on Sat Jan 18. 
1999. 

Golf 


biiropban tour quj 

SCHOOL (San Roque. Sp): 

(GBJlrq unless stated) ; 428 R Drummond 
70. 67. 89. 73, 74. 72; H Nyunm (Sm) 06. 
"1. 74. 70. 88. 76 (Drummond won on card 
coumbaek). *27 A Hansen (Don) 73. 72. 
70. 72. 68, 72. 429 J ArruU (Sp) 71. 7a 70. 
75. 71. 70: TWO DerMM (Notti) 7ft. 71.70. 
73. 74. 71; P Unhart (Sp) 72. 73, 7Z 68, 73. 
“1.400 J Quires (Ep) 71, 72, 59. 72. 73. 73. 
4*1 A McUrtfy (8AJ 72. 70. 73. 70. 70, 78: 
J P GUous (Prl 70. 73, 71. 71. 70. 7E. 432 8 
Dodd 74. 7B. eft. 71, 68, 74: F Valeri (Sp) 
W. 7ft 67,75. 7B. 75: D Borrego (Sp) 74. 71. 

69. 71. 72. 75: E Canonic* (It) 7ft 60. SS. 75. 
7ft 78; A Bmeghf (n) T1. 71. 71. 09. 74. 70. 
403 S Barmen 77, 71, 68. 73. 73, 70: M 
PHUngton 7ft72.7O, 74, 72 1 7a;RLoe70. 

70. 70. 71. 09. 77; M Sand (H) 7ft 72. 66, 70. 
69. 90. 434 T Munoz (Sp) 74, 73. 71. 71, 7ft 

71. C tames (Sp) 68. 72. 69. 76. Tft 7*-. G 
Ofldvy (Ausl 09. 71. 7B. Tft 7ft 74; M 


Wander (Svre) 78, 77. 71. 68, 6ft 74; A Rails 
TT. T9. 7ft 66. 70. Tft 433 G Cower \Fr) 7ft. 
74. 60. 71, 75. 72; R Boxall 74. 72. 73. 09, 
70. 71; N O Ham (Airs) 78. 71. 72. 72. 08. 70. 
433 S Rlctiardson 73. 70, 72, 7G, 73. 73; G 
Emerson 75. 74, 70. 72. 72. 73: K Brink 
tswe> 72. 74. 71. 7*. 72. 73: A BOnhomme 
(Ain] 07. 7S. 71. 74. 7ft 75; N Roderick 77. 
BB. 89. 74. 72. 75: m BJomstea (Nor) 73. 71, 
70. 75. 71. 70: M O' Grady (US| 7S. 74. 73. 

67. 74. 71; M Reala (R) 73. Tft Tft 75. 73. 70. 
4*7 3 Talbot (Can] 73. 09, 71. 73. 74. 77; I 
Hutchings 72. 68. 71. 70. 73. 77; J Rystram 
(3*e) 74,09, 72. 72. 72, 78: j Robinson 7ft 
09, 72. 7ft 7A 73. 

LPGA TOUR C*SHJP (Las Vassal: U»d- 
■ns tlrad aoorea [US unlee* stated): 97T 
L Davies (GB) 68. 67. 7ft SB. 231 B Burton 

68. 74. 71. 87: K Webb [Aim) 70. 89. 74. 68: 
P Hurst 74. 69. 60. 70. 232 K RObMrts 70. 
Tft ea. TO; J Inkster Gft 72. 71. 7 V. 2S3 L 
Kane (Can) 74. 7i.se.7o 284 0 Pepper 
09. 71. 72. 7ft 289 M M Hi ton 72. 71. 67. Tft. 
AImb 238 L Hackney (GB) 76. 74. 76. Tft 

Tennis 

WTA TOUR RANKINGS: Ffad tap 10; 1. 

L Davenport (US) S854pta; 2. M Hingis 
(Svrttt) a 386. 3. J Novotna (Cz) 3.734; ft A 
Sanchez Vienna (Spl 3417; 5. V WBihuns 
(US) ft26K 0. M Seles (US) 3J28: 7. M 
Plense (Fr) 2.414: 0. C Martlner (Sp) 2^31: 
9. S Oral iGerj 2JB1; 10. N Taudat (Frl 

American Football 

HP1> Atlanta SO Chlcego 13: Buffalo 34 
Indianapolis 11; Dallas X 8aatUa 22: Min- 
nesota SB Green Bay i<: NY Giants 20 
Prilladeiptfla 0: Pittsburgh x Jacksonville 
IS. Tampa Bay 26 Detroit 28: Washington 
42 Arizona 46; St Louts 20 Carol Ins 34; 
Cincinnati 13 Baltimore X; Denver 40 Oak- 
ja«J 74; San Drego 36 Kansas City ar, 
Tennessee 3 NY Jets 24. Ban Francisco 31 
New Orleans X Usdbi eUndtaera 
American Conference* last era i 1. 
Miami (W7. L3. PF170. PA133): Z Buffalo 
(T-t^aj^in Oeatesfa 1. JacksomtllB 
JWft L3. PF277. PA230J: 2. Plltsburgh (7-4- 
XBhl99|. WcJ Cen u 1. Denver (W11, LO. 
PF370. PAISOh 2. Oakland (7-4-180415]. 
kwhral Coelttre nce. B aaf ai 1. Da2es 
? !aWl PA171 > : a. Arizona (6-5- 
a7-274|. Centrab 1. Minnesota (W10. LI. 
PF34ft PA 1 84), 2, Green Bay (7-4-290^241. 

1. Atlanta (W9, L2. W30ft 
PASOBJ; ft San Frencsca 18-3-323-337). 

Basketball 

ntUNDLY BrmtUTKMiAl-- England 
X Switzerland 67. 

Chess 

WORLD SBMOR C3SHBP IQrlasWrefwn. 
AuQ: Pinal scarast 1. V Bagirov (Lmi 
ffltni: Z W Uhtourei (Gar) BJ£; ft B Mwv 
frUgo) 6: ft 0 (^lamflcov (Rus) B: ft y 
KnaWmon (tar) ft 6. A Lain (US] 8: 7. J 
novel* (Lai) S: ft M Talmanov (Rus) 8 . 
Atora 27, B CaHerty (Eng) 7. 

WORLD JUHfQta CBMPS (Canon, irv- 
dte): ReraM Stto Boyst M Houaka (Ena) S 
P Sol ii (Slovak) ft N Van dor Not (SA1 0 S 


WIlHams lEng] 1. Lralaw O Sadsvaka- 
wv (Ku) Sb F Jo mi (Swttz) ft Ateoi 
Houska 3ft Williams 3. Ofate A Sheldon 
(Eng) X J Dworatomka (Pol) ft I Rm- 
Wawicz (Pa) 1 J Housta (Engl a Lsodeiai 
T Hoang (Wet) ^ u Bobrwrfte (Pol). 1 
Kruah I US) 4ft Ateot Shekion 4, Hguska ft 


Ice Hockey 


SUKRUAQUEi Bracknell 3 Ayr 3 (01); 
Cardiff 1 Manchester ft NevnasVo 7 Shef- 
field A IHte in Bneo 1. Manchester (P12, 
PtsZO): 2. NotUngham (11-14); ft Cardiff 
IB-121; 4. sracknen (ta-nj; 6, London 
,11-ltff: 8, Newcastle (13-10); 7, Ayr 
10-8): ft Sheffield (ii-7). 

•BUTttH HAnONAl. uu b Edinburgh 8 
Telford 11: Kingston 0 Slough 4; PaMey 2 
Basingstoke ft Peterborough 6 FHts 3. 
NMj Carolina 2 New Jersey ft Florida i 
Phllaosfp fi ta 2 (ot): An a terim 4 C ti ffago 1. 

—«>«« W n r iti a asn 1. Toronto (W1D. L0, T2. 
GPB0.GAS».PlB22);2.BuBak>ia-4-4-*M9- 
2DV AH— Ora 1. New Jersey (W11, Lft T1. 
GF44, GA42. Pts23): 2. PlttEburgh (0-5-4-S3- 
46-22). 3o« m »a asf 1. Carolina (wa, L10. 
Tft GP53, GASft Pta19); 2. Florida (8-7-5- 
42-31-171. Wntarn C a rrara — CrartraA 

1. Detroit (W10. Lft TO. GF57. GA4S, PtsX): 

2. St Louts (7-5-6-47-41-18). Wertfaw —fc 1. 
Edmonton (W1D. LB. T1, GF80. GA60. 
PIS21); ft Vanoouvar (M-1-49-4S-18). Ba- 
efBra 1.- Phoenix (W11. L2. Tft QA43. OA22. 
Pte24):-ft Delias (HKM-44-32-23). 

Cricket 

TOUR WATCH (Bktemtontekn); Hate davi 
west Indies 310 and 18ft Free State 67 snd 
438-8 (H Ciwija 158m. H Dlppenaar BZ K 
Venter 53). Free State won by two wfekate. 


Motor Sport 


(«»er second leg): 1. R 
Bums (GB) Mitsubishi Carignn 3v tSmln 
41 -aesc; ft A McRae CScot) Subaru Impraza 
at Imfn 19.7MC 3, J Ksnkkunen (Rn) Fort 
Escort 1. 46-1:4, C Salnz (Sp) Toyota Corolla 
ft01.7i 6. B TWry [BeO Fort Escort ftoi.1; 0. 
G Da Marta (Bel) Subaru fanprua <20,7; 7 
ftlindhcbn (Fin) Fort Escort 438ft ft a 
S chwarz (Gar) Ford Escort 0083; 9, k Ho- 
towczye (Pol) Subaru Impress ftZftft 10. H 
RovanpsrB (Fkfl SeatWRC 8.47.1. 

Snooker 

UK CVtOP (Bournemouth): Third rrarad: 
M Conch (Eng) bt M HoB (Eng) IM: O 
HaroH (Eng) (x M wuilams (Waie«) 0-4; j 
Parrot (Eng) B t Q Pondng (Eng) 9-6. 


Fixtures 


(7^0 unless silted) 

Football 

UEFA OIPi THM moral, flrsl taw Calto 
Vigo v Liverpool (WSJ: Rangers v Parma 
ff.dfl). 

FA CUPl Phst-nmod nMs Ezater v 

Tamworth (745); KUdamrinster v Plym- 
outh (7,45): Lanin, fttffl v Futnsm (?.«); 
Nott Co v Hendon (7.45); Rochdale v 
Scarborough (746): Rotherham v Emley 
(7.46): Slough V MKdssneto (745); Wes 
AucSUand Tn v Yeovil; Yoifc v EMtaM (7.45J . 
NAnOMWIM UUGUBr First BtvUon: 
Stockport v Bofton (745). 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Phat PMWeni Iff. 
berraien v St Mlirarr (745). 

FA TROPHYi 


Burseough v Attrlnehanu Worksop Tn v 
Boston Utd: Guteelay v B Auckland; South- 
port v Amarstena UW Telford Utd v sta- 
kenall: Sltapstwl Oywmo v Grwna; Fgik*. 
stona Inv v Hoycg; Worthing v Romfort- 
HuetUrt Tn v Hereto rd; SHtlngbounw v 


Crawley Tik Harrow Bor v Aylesbury utd; 
RauftdeTnvRC Warwtok: Convey Island v 
Evesham UW Bartcftamstaa Tn v Weston- 
5-Mera; Cnesnam utd v Yeadlng. 
ISTNMIAM UUUMMC CUh Pffrarratimfe 
Ware v Dagenham A Redbridge. Second 
irarate Chnrtsey Th v Aldershot Tic Leant- 
arheed v Layton Pannant 
OOWHIWMk Rushden A O’ mono* v 
Southport (7A5). 

irMBOHO LUOUB UnMto IbW Obf 
tetao Be e oad roraadi Eastwood Tn v 
Bradford PA, Ltocofn Utd v Hucknail Tn 
M attock Th v Congmon Tn: Tratonj v 
Droylsden, OiWmbi Caipi S eco nd - 
round raptayi Marina y Chorioy. 

HYMAN LEAOUtat P r sra i sr DhMraw 
Heybrtdge v Dulwich, rfaii Barton Rvrs v 
Stahieo Tn. Second: Abingdon Tn V 
Thame Uld; Hertford Tn v Waktognam tn 
M artow v VAtham Tn V teitew l Tractor 
Hrat rwmk Egharn Th v Hungertort Th. 
f a r e n d roonrh Bansteatf Ath v Camber- 
lay Tn; Bedford Tn v Ctiasftunc Qapton v 
Edgwane Tn; Hamel Hampstead v Windsor 
ft Eton; Leighton Tn v Northwood: Tooting 
ft Mitcham v Horsham. Frans Cap: Plraf 
Boraham Wood v Braintree Tn 
' Cbdort C-v M ol — ay. 


lew Baltic v Merthyr Tyo- 

Bl: Bedwortn Utd v V8 Rugby: Bromsgrave 
Rvrs v Haloaowen Trc Cindertord Tn v 
Newport AFC: Cl renceater Tn v 01 ouonstsr 
C: Fleet Tn v DwchesterTn; flkestonTn t 
Grantham Tn: Hastings Tn v Ashfort Tn: 
Newport (loW) v Anoovsr; Stourbridge v 
Bloxwicti Tn Sutton ColofMd Tn v.Mnck- 
ley utd; Weymouth v Havant ft Watertoo- 
rtlo; Vftbmy Tn v ClsveOon Tn. 

H-W TRAINS LUOUBl IM Pfn Mds- 
grova Ath v Nantwlch Tn. lausi Cup: 
Mra* mradi Chaddwian v RamsbonDm 
Ud. GIossop NE v Hotaar OB. Ploodtt 
Ttteky: Plrtt ra— ft ratted bp Moea- 
tey v Malm Road: Veuthall GM v Skol- 
mBrsoala utd. 

AflllOTT INSUDAMCft NORTHCRN 
LKJMUto |«p. cum Third iwA 

Tow Law Tn v Saudi anlews. 
nuwthbhn cousrrnts cast lcaoub 
Pnasldanfa Cap mm rarateh. Lough 
UM_v Pontnf rccl Coll. 

SdUaVFDr NRteCT uuuauw: IVuinlar 
P f rff te c m Backweil Utd v KeynSham Tn: 
Caff* Tn v BrtoJIngton: Mefflaham Tn v 
Brtopori: Odd Down v Tauntcn Tn. Lae 
PtaBBoa Cup pm w a ft Ttverton Tn v 
Bridgwater m. 

MffTlltS LBAQUBi Fr— Ira BMalura 

Npnm Forest v Stofca (7 Loads v Man 
Utd (7.0). ffM DMsiara Coventry » 
Drtmsby M. Lapgp* Cpp« Orarar Twra 
HtfKax v Barnsley (ft 0). 

AVOW MtURAKCBCOatetnrsti Bourn*. 
woUto vAraeftai; Souautnipton v Charlton. 

CUPi fktratsi Bate automate v 
QtoMVOh; Coteraim v Unfleto flLOJr Newry 
• fflentwin; Fonadawn v BsHyrnsna. 
FAINATtONAL LKAOUCl Prraotar Dtv 
•*f°*u Sttgo Rwa v Shamrock Rvra. 

Bugby Union . 

TWJ« MATCfWto Combined Prartnes v 
South Africa (7.0, Musgrave Pk. Cork); 
gjaaflow Cale donians v FIJI (7ft flrhlll). 
WHEaCNIATIVSk MlfflOAda & North 
U-21 V Scrum Africa U-21 (Lelcesfar). 

Ice Hockey 

mnoraAN LEAOUto Manchester v BoL 
ano (7J). 


formation. In which the Ar- 
gentinian Juan Veron is a 
huge influence, playing be- 
hind the strikers. "I don't like 
to change how our team 
plays, especially in a home 
match.” he said, "but the way 
Parma play, we have to think 
about tilings like that." 

Parma arrived in Glasgow 
yesterday also without their 
mi d field er Diego Fuser, who 
has an infected toe, and the 
defender Roberto MussL 


(probafite. 4-4-2): NtemLPorrinl. 
Hendry, Amoruso. Human; KnrrchelsUs. B 
Ferguson. I Ferguson, Alberts; Wallace. 
Johansson. 

Frame (probable. 3-4- 1-2 Button; Bar- 
tor. TTiuram. Carmavara: Startle Boghos- 
slan. Baggio. Benorriva; Veron; 

Crespo. Balbo. 


Overseas football 


Turner quits 
Man City job 

M anchester city's 

£100,000a-year chief ex- 
ecutive Mike Turner quit yes- 
terday at a meeting with the 
club’s chairman David Bern- 
stein. who has promised to 
cut costs at the Second Div- 
ision club. 

Bernstein will play a bigger 
rote in the running of the club 
until a replacement is found 
for Turner, 52, who wants to 
“pursue other interests". 

Carlo Colombo tti, a Lon- 
don-based Italian lawyer, be- 
came chairman of Sheffield 
United yesterday, succeeding 
Mike McDonald, who stepped 
down. Colombotti repeated 
the "sell before you buy” rule 
to the manager Steve Bruce. 
The club announced a £6 mil- 
lion loss for last year. 


European minnows face pincer 
movement from Vogts and Uefa 


Chris Taylor 


W HO wants to watch Ger- 
many v Albania? Not 
Berti Vogts for sure. 

The former Germany coach 
has proposed a cup for the top 
eight European nations based 
on their records in the previ- 
ous two World Cups . and 
European Championships. 

Vogts suggested ’ that the 
“Classic Nations Cup" could 
begin with Germany, France, 
England, Italy, Netherlands, 
Spain, Denmark and Croatia. 
At least the top six of these 
teams would then qualify 
automatically for the next 
World and European events. 

“In the Champions League 
the German charnpinne! don’t 
have to go to Albania any 
more. Why should the 
national team have to do it 
then?" Vogts asked last week. 

He won support from his 
successor as Germany's 
coach, Erich RIbbeck. “I don’t 
think it’s appropriate any 
more to have to qualify 
against ‘small* nations,” he 
said — an understandable 
view from a man whose first 
game in charge was a 1-0 de- 
feat to Turkey in a Euro 2000 
qualifier. 

The Classic Nations Cup 
may still be a pipe-dream — 
although Vogts rialma the 
idea has support within Uefa 
— but when the presidents of 
Uefia’s 51 naHnnq ) associa- 
tions gather In Geneva today 
they are likely to urge that 
the small nations be weeded 
out of Euro 2004 via a pre- 
qualification tournament. 

Uefa argues that open com- 
petition raises standards in 


weaker countries but, as it 
has bent over backwards to 
appease the big dubs by 
restructuring European com- 
petitions, so a similar accom- 
modation by Uefa at the 
national level is not unthink- 
able. it would make qualifica- 
tion easier for the big teams 
and allow more time for lu- 
crative friendlies, such as 
England's February date with 
the world champions France. 

For the big teams it would 
also end the tiresome possibil- 
ity of a recurrence of results 
like the Faroe Islands' 1-0 de- 
feat of Austria in 1990, Liech- 
tenstein's o-o against the 
Republic of Ireland in 1995 or 
Cyprus's 3-2 win over Spain 
in September. 

Fifa, too, is facing unrest in 
the ranks, this tim» over its 
revised dates for the Confed- 
erations Cup. The much ma- 
ligned tournament for the 
various continental champi- 
ons was due tn take place in 
Mexico in January but 
France pulled out after clubs 
threatened not to release 
their French stars. 

Last week Fife announced 
the cup would instead be held 
next July/ August but this 
dashes with the start of the 
French league — brought for- 
ward to accommodate Euro 
2000 the following summer — 
and the United States season. 
It also comes barely 10 days 
after the South American 
champ loo ship, including 
Brazil. Bolivia and Mexico. 

French football officials 
felled to reach agreement on 
the new dates on Friday, and 
Fife will fUfl cw « next week 
where that leaves Its pet 
project 
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Burns poised for first home victory 


Cricket 



Warne keeps 
his hand in 
for Boxing Day 


Paul ADott finds 
'.Australia's spinner 
still aiming to take 
part in the series 






S HANE WARNE has 
covered some miles 
during this Test 
match. He was com- 
mentating for Channel Nine 


completely right then, he will 

not play. In his mind there 

must be a nagging doubt that 
he just might never be the 
bowler he once was. 

Outwardly, though, Warne 
is jovial and amiable as ever. 
He looks immaculate in shirt 
and tie. hair spikily gelled, 
blue eyes glinting and a 
packet of cigarettes clasped in 
his right hand. They will not 
be there much longer, how- 
ever, as Warne is to be the 


' \ 


;C' V ’ '"‘■I"' *■* ' 



last Friday and yesterday but central figure in a stop smok- 
at the weekend he whizzed ing campaign beginning in 
back to Melbourne to play for January — from 40 a day to 
his home side St Hilda. Club nothing overnight but no one 
cricket is an essential part of should doubt his resolve. 
Wame’s rehabilitation after Underneath the veneer, 
his shoulder injury and the though, Warne is a man of 
subsequent operation he simple pleasures. Last week 


hopes wQl not only save but 
prolong his career. 

So for he has played three 


at an informal dinner for the 
commentators from Channel 
Nine and Sky Sports, held at 


games for St KUda and one an expensive restaurant in 
state game for Victoria Brisbane, Warne cast a dis- 
against Western Australia at dainful eye over a menu of 
Perth. The shoulder is getting the most exotic fore and pro- 


better but was stiff and sore 
after 18 overs on Saturday. 


ceeded to order a ham and 
pineapple pizza, vanilla ice 


His batting is okay — he has a cream and a beer. 


:'> ,'Vv ’• -1 


Road to nowhere . . . Colin McRae’s Subaru cruises through the Myherin stage in Wales, only to be forced out of the Rally of Great Britain with engine failure cuve mason 

McRae’s hopes go up in puff of oil smoke 


century under his belt — but 
he was run out in Perth and 
Victoria lost by two runs. 
Things have not been going 
well in the commentary box 


During dinner he said he 
could not believe England 
had omitted a left-arm spin- 
ner of Phil Tufhell’s ability or 
even Ian Salisbury, the leg- 


cuve mason either, where he has taken a spinner. Variety, he consid- 


battering from Ian Botham 
Warne and Botham are 
great friends, both heroes. 


ers, is the essential element 
in any bowling attack and is 
especially necessary in Aus- 


both worshipped worldwide 1 tralia where the pitches pro- 


David Wifftams 
In BuOtfi Waifs 


G OLIN McRAE’s duel with Burns 

eight-year relation- carried them hal 
ship with Subaru clear of the pack, 
expired with a bang The younger 
and a whimper here y ester- fastest on the < 
day, and his 1999 replace- three stages in hi 


smoke, McRae looked like bad a fight on his hands. Richard no problem. II 
ga i ning the upper hand in a Bums faltered on the bad mid to a bad year,” said 

duel with Bums which had next stage, sliding off a disconsolate McRae, who 
carried them half a minute momentarily at the top of has not won since June, 
clear of the pack. Esgair Dafydd, but McRae’s An edgy Burns was 

The younger man was hopes plunged as his lead handed a slim lead over 
fastest on the day's first grew. Although the Subaru Carlos Sainz and Didier An- 
three stages in his Mitsubi- was visibly quicker, the en- rlol, but finished the day 


I | and both larger-than-life char- vide bounce as well as turn. 

acters. Botham was as The only exception, he says, 

„ , _ . . ^ , essential to England’s success may be at Perth and he 

until the engine expired j chosen the wrong tyres, but | “On the last few stages wilted. Sainz was delayed said afterwards. “Tomor- in the Tgiehtip« as Warne has reckons that an off-spinner is 

we were taking time out of when he shot up an escape row's a long day, a lot of been to Australia’s in the a more productive bet than a 

Richard no problem. It’s a road for 100 yards yester- comers and a lot of mud.” Nineties. There is no doubt leggie because of the breeze. 


ami both larger-than-life char- 
acters. Botham was as 
essential to England’s success 
in the Eighties as Warne has 


witha clatter and a belch of there was no denying he we were taking time out of when he shot up an escape row's a long day, a lot of been to Australia’s in the 


day evening, and Anriol Auriol’s departure means 
was forced to retire with Bums will clinch the man- 
broken transmission alter ufacturers’ crown for Mlt- 
the day’s penultimate subishi if be wins, while 
stage- So Sainz lay fourth the younger McRae has sal- 


that Australia still need 
Warne. 


It is an interesting theory and 
one that may please England 


nient Richard Bnrns is shi and had the temerity to gine had lost its edge and a heading Alister McRae in 
*' poised to win a . gruelling forge ahead when McRae, broken piston ended a dis- the su r v i ving Subaru by 
Rally of Great Britain for spun twice in Tywi Forest, play that had transfixed the more thaw a minute, after 


the younger McRae has sal- banner proclaiming: “I paid 
overnight, behind Juha vaged some family pride $22 for this ticket and where's 
Kanhknnep’s Ford but still and earned Sahara’s grati- Warne?" Mark Taylor proba- 
on course for the world tude by fixing a faulty bly thought the same as 
drivers’ title. turbo that would otherwise Wame’s understudy, Stuart 

"I'm probably under have dropped him out of MacGIH, had an off day. 


Certainly the crowd at The with a resurgent Robert Craft 
Gabba wanted Warne, one in their ranks. 


the first time as a result. 


Rugby Union 


The Scot reckoned he had crowds. 


Warne left Brisbane early 
this morning to prepare for 
another Sheffield Shield game 
on Thursday in Melbourne. 


turbo that would otherwise Wame’s understudy, Stuart He will be in Perth, though, 


Toyota challenge | more pressure now,” Bums I the points. 


have dropped him out of I MacGIH, had an off day. 


If the public and media 


for the end of the second Test. 
Channel Nine want him there 


Golf 


Daiiagiiosetfor When being No.1 

England return j s j us t not enough 

■ 1 ■ ” ■ ■■ ■ 1 fArmorc moHa a ri Auju r fl il nil- ^ 


Robert Armstrong 


formers, made a powerful all- 

£?' tte Dawid Davies in Tokyo finds the winning 
Lee Westwood seeking a century of victories 


ing the scoring pass for the 
NGLAND are poised to first of Safe’s three fries. He 
restore Lawrence Dal- could replace the versatile 
■■laglio to their line-up Austin Healey. ' 
for Saturday’s International Woodward, together with 


against Australia at Twicken- the forwards’ coach John 
ham. The injured England Mitchell, will also have to 
captain, who suffered knee consider whether to give Tim 
ligament damage playing for Rodber and Graham Rown- 


y 


EE WESTWOOD is an most of the world’s great play- 
extremely ambitious ers trailing. Only Sam Snead, 
young man. The ambi- from gentler times, claims 


meats up to the Masters, then 
a break, the tournaments up 
to the Open, then a break, and 
the same up to the US PGA.” 
This would make sense be- 
cause Westwood plays one of 
the longest seasons and he is 
frequently In contention, both 


Rose 

fails 

final 


pressure on Warne is mount- and the Australian public 
ing for him to accelerate his need their fix. If they cannot 
comeback for this Ashes see him on the field, hearing 
series, then it is not showing him commentate is the next 
on the man. best thing. But it will not be 

He is determined to follow long before he is back to tor- 
his slowly, slowly regime and ment the England batsmen, 
is looking to the Melbourne The best Christmas present 
Test on Boxing Day for his all Australia can hope for is 
comeback. But he is adamant for Warne to return for the 
that, if the shoulder is not Boxing Day Test 

Cronje unsettles 
Windies morale 


ligament damage playing for Rodber and Graham Rown- feet that he is aware of the 
Wasps at Northampton 17 tree, who both performed sol- exceptional talent he pos- 
days ago. will undergo a fit- idly as substitutes for the sesses, yet it is tempered by a 
ness test at this morning’s final , half-hour , of the Italy modesty amounting almost to 
squad session at Roebamptosn. game, their first England diffid ence. 

Ultimately the decision on starts this season. 


ion is fuelled by the more than 100 victories. He of which are energy-draining. 


won 81 times on the US Tour, 
and other unnamed events 
take his total to 135. 


It might also help 
Westwood become European 
No. L . still an ambition, al- 


Mcteal Britten 
at San Roque 


ANSEE CRONJE led 
Free State to a 
remarkable two- 


Africa which starts on 
Thursday in Johannesburg. 
It was the second match 


wicket victory against the running in which the tonr- 


whether to make his first Test 
appearance, of the season will 
rest with Dallaglio. who has 
made "steady progress” since 


diffidence. wins and 14 others worldwide 

Hence his difficulty after and of those most nearly his 


Jack Nicklaus had 70 Tour though without heavy empba- 
wins and 14 others worldwide sis. “He had promised himself 


GRADUATION day 
■turned sour for Justin 


West Indians in Bloemfon- 
tein yesterday. 

South Africa's captain 


Richard Hill, a back-row winning, in succession, the 


and c f those most nearly his a Ferrari if he won the Volvo 
contemporaries, Greg Nor- Rankings,” said Chandler, 


^MRose when he ended guided Free State from 
the PGA European Tour their overnight score of 412 
Qualifying School with a final for eight to a winning total 


ists had allowed the opposi- 
tion to score more than 400 
runs in their second In- 
nings — the first occasion 
was in the drawn game 
against Griqualand West — 


substitute, must also come Taiheiyo Masters for the man has 73 worldwide and “and, although he could eas- round of 80. The 18-year-old of 438 and finished un- and West Indies’ captain 
into the reckoning in view of third time on the trot and, on Tom Watson 42. Nick Faldo ily afford it anyway, when he from Hampshire, who cap- beaten on 158, including 14 Brian Lara admitted it was 


England's lack of continuity I Sunday, the Dunlop Phoenix I manages 39. 


being ruled out of the 110-0 which stemmed from the here in Japan, his 13th vie- But Westwood is a golfer 


World Cup qualifying victory 
against Holland. 


didn't win, he didn't buy. In- 
stead he spent £50,000 on a 


tured fixe imagination by tak- fours and six sixes. “something we will have to 

Ing fourth place as an ama- It took the home side 6.4 look at”. ' 
teur in the Open overs on the fourth day to To make matters worse 
Championship in July, fin- complete a victory that had for them the leg-spinner 
ished 73rd of the 80 competi- seemed out of the question Dinanath Ramnarine, who 
tors who completed the 108- when they were skittled out took three for 138 in 29 
hale examination, when he for 67 in their first innings, oven in the second Innings, 
returned a 14-over-par aggre- The result was a blow to has a shoulder injury and 
gate of 446. West Indian morale before they may have to call for a 


loose forwards' inability to lory in the last 27 months and I with a gift for winning. Chan- Range Royer and then had a 


recycle 


Clive Woodward, the Eng- possession. 


second-phase achieved while stQl only 25 
years old. 


land coach. Is keen to restore Woodward is expected 
the flanker to a lacklustre name his side at Twickenham | do next?" 
back raw which looked for tomorrow while Austral 
from convincing in Sunday’s who defeated France 32-21 
23-15 win over Italy. Paris on Saturday, plan to i 

Woodward may also recall nounce their line-up today, 
the Sale wing David Rees. • Rudi Straeuli, Bedfor 
who appeared to have made a Springbok forward, has b< 


dler says: “There are people 
who are good at winning and 


guilty co n sci e nc e for spend- 
ing that much money when 


Ing fourth place as an ama- It took the home side 6.4 
teur in the Open overs on the fourth day to 
Championship in July, fin- complete a victory that had 


Woodward is expected to I "What," he wondered, “do 1 ( he’s one of the best Ifs a nat- 1 he hadn’t become No. L” 


ural commodify in him. He’s I Not that the money should 


tomorrow while Australia, His previous aim was to be- an exceptional young gentle- worry Westwood. So for this 
who defeated. France 32-21 in come, at some stage. No. 1 in man. I can see something of year, worldwide, he has won 
Paris on Saturday, plan to an* the world rankings. Given his Ernie Els and something of more than $2.4 million (£1 Am) 
nounce their line-up today. progress over the last two Jack Nicklaus in him on the on the golf course mid made. 


returned a 14-over-par aggre- 
gate of 446. 


• Rudi Straeuli, Bedford's years that was dearly poss- 
Springbok forward, has been ible, for his recent rise in the 


golf course. 

“While he Is over the baft. 


fUH recovery from his long- forced to retire at 35 after per- pecking order justifies the just for that minute, concen- 
-* — ’■ *— *— * — k 1 word meteoric. This time last *~***— - — ,n — 


standing groin Injury in Sun- sistent Achilles tendon p rub- 
day’s Premiership defeat by lems. He has agreed to stay 


says Chandler, “at least the and nine too many for one of 
same amount off it" the 38 cards awarded for next 

Westwood plans to play year's European Tour. Rose 
most of his golf in Europe had begun the last round be- 


That was 21 strokes behind the first Test against South 

the winner Ross Drummond 

and nine too many for one of 
the 38 cards awarded for next 


overs in the second inntoga, 
has a shoulder injury and 
they may have to call for a 
replacement. 


Wasps, only his second game 
in two months. 


Rees, one of foe England executive Geoff Cooke coach 
coach's most admired per- foe Premiership One side. 


American football 


sistent Achilles tendon prob- word meteoric. This time last trating on his shot he’s like most of his golf in Europe had begun foe last round be- 

lems. He has agreed to stay year be was worried about Jack and Che rest of foe time next year, with no more than lieving he needed a 69to grad- 

witb Bedford for the rest of being in the top 64 so as to he's like Ernie, relaxed, chat- nine tournaments in Amer- uate, although 71 would have 

tins season to help foe chief qualify for world champion- ting away.” ica. Asked why he would sufficed because of the onset 

executive Geoff Cooke, coach ship events. Now he just cal- Westwood’s current strike ignore the $3 milli on events of a swirling west wind and 


ship events. Now he just cal- 


ica. Asked why he would 
ignore the $3 million events 


sufficed because of foe onset 
of a swirling west wind and 


culates where he is in foe top rate of a win every 2’4 months I on the US Tour, Westwood the usual last-day nerves. 


10. which is currently 7th. 


is a mazing and the reason be said foe money itself was not Three bogeys in foe last 


Ice Hockey 

Steelers eye 
Heywood 


Snooker 


Harold cruises 
into last eight 


But now that top place is I did not win foe Volvo Rank- important. "Quality of life is four holes of an outward 40 - n n ,. . TT~~ 

ithin hio «-acn Wosfwfw) 1e I inoe thte mor 1e homtiea aeha SmnnWant IV. WIC DiUCOeiuPT 


within his grasp, Westwood is mgs this year is because, as he 
not too concerned with the says trf Ids New Orleans vie- 
rankings. For, in con versa- tory, “I won one tournament 


important Getting home on 
Sunday night is important 


from the 10th put foe target 
beyond his reach and, when 


D AVE HAROLD reached 
his third successive quar- 


El way breaks 50,000 mark 
as Broncos drive for Bowl 


— Ition with his manager on the wrong tour". toms, like pasta in Italy, beer foe first five homeward hales, <0are expected to sign the the UK Championships 

EA non mark "Chubby" Chandler, anawful He also had a brief mid-sea- in Germany, rioja in Spain, the rest were academic. Rose highly rated Canadian for- yesterday. 

JUjVl/V IIICll H truth dawned. “It’s not much son slump and. while it lasted and sushi and saki in Japan, looked tired and dispirited ward Jason Heywood from Harold, ranked 19 in the 

L-f. for Rnnifl good,” he said, “is it, having only a month or so, there are they're all important when he hooked out of the British National League world, won 9-4 to set up a 

s»wni No.l in foe world as your plans, to ensure it does not “I don't like playing in the bounds for a triple-bogey side Paisley today, 24-hours meeting with Ken Doherty or 

only ambition? I mean, what happen again. Chandler says: US. I like the courses, foe seven at foe 8th. Holing from after withdrawing all four of Fergal O'Brien for a place in 

in the air. Elway threw for happens when you get there? “We may try and play a seg- players, the conditions, but I 25 feet to eagle the last was no their players from a Great the last four. Harold reached 

three TDs as foe Broncos There’s nowhere to go then.” merited season, have three can’t get home on Sunday consolation. Britain squad training camp the Benson & Hedges Champi- 


D ifferent countries and cus- he dropped two more shots in 
toms, like pasta in Italy, beer foe first five homeward holes. 


S HEFFIELD STEELERS wor 
are expected to sign the the 


in Germany, rioja in Spain, the rest were academic. Rose highly rated Canadian for- 
and sushi and saki in Japan, looked tired and dispirited ward Jason Heywood from 
they’re an important when he hooked out of the British National League 


Lx his third successive quar- 
ter-final by defeating the 
world No. 5 Mark Williams at 
the UK Championships 
yesterday. 

Harold, ranked 19 in the 
world, won 9-4 to set up a 


Mark Tran In Now York 


J OHN ELWAY IS going out 
with a flourish, hurtling 
past one milestone after an- 
other as he tries to win foe 
Super Bowl again for the Den- 
ver Broncos, ... 


"I float like playing in the bounds for a triple-bogey side Paisley today, 24-hours meeting with Ken Doherty or 
US. I like the courses, foe seven at foe 8th. Hiding from after withdrawing all four of Fergal O'Brien for a place in 


three IDs as foe Broncos There’s nowhere to go then, 
kicked into overdrive in the So simple but so true. As 


final quarter, converting result Westwood has re- 
three Interceptions thrown by arranged his career alms. Top 


Donald Hollas.. 


Until Sunday’s game at a consequence of hitting foe 
Mile High the Raiders — the new targets he has set which 


tiere’s nowhere to go then." merited season, have three can’t get home on Sunday consolation. 

So simple but so true. As a seasons in one: the tourna- night. This is going to sound "I am upset because 1 came 
>sult- Westwood has_re- . . ' profound but its not meant to to get my card but I will get 

I be: playing in a US Tour over it,” said Rose, who will 
event is like going to work shortly take up invitations to 


Britain squad training camp the Benson & Hedges Champ i- 


place still figures but only as 


in Cardiff 

Their manager David 
Simms, claiming Sheffield are 


He is more prone to injury — had allowed only two TDs 
at the age of 38 and with in foe fourth quarter all sear 


NEL's second-ranked defence are to win as many majors as 
~ had allowed only two TDs possible but also. . 100 touma- 
in foe fourth quarter all sear ments worldwide. 


Tic- 

piNG ~ 


while Europe feels like a way the Australian and New Zea- 

t J n 


shortly take up invitations to at “a crossroads", announced 


of life.” 

As for next season, it is ob- 


land Opens. 


the move after Sunday’s 7-4 
defeat by Newcastle. That left 


The experienced Drum- them bottom of Superleague 


viously difficult to set targets 1 mond, who tied on 425 with I with seven points from 11 


onship final and was a semi- 
finalist at the Grand Prlx. 

The match resumed with 
Harold leading 5-3 and he fol- 
lowed a clearance of 32 in the 
ninth frame with a break of 
105 in foe next. 

“It’s no good getting to 


There is no hint of- arro- 
gance in this revised ambi- 


retirement alm ost a certainty son. Elway finished with " a . There is no hint or arro- 
after this season. On Sunday, modest total of 197 yards but gance in this revised ambi- 
t hough, he became only the -the important thing was- tion, more an awareness of 
second quarterback in NFL breaking the 50,000 barrier, what is possible if hs applies, 
history, along with Dan Ma- To roars from the crowd he as he has in the past, all his 


after a year in which one has the Swede Henrik Nystrom games and facing “probably semi-finals and finals and 


history, along with Dan Ma- To r 
rino of foe Miami Dolphins, brea 
to throw for S0£00 yards as in t! 
foe Broncos crushed the best five-: 
team the Oakland Raiders his i 
have fielded for years 40-14. day. 
Two questions remain for the *71 
Broncos this, season: can they The 
win back ; to-back Super Bawls it to 
and can. they go foe whole “It’s 
season undefeated? it’s * 

Only the Miami Dolphins me' 1 
managed a perfect 16-0 sea- and 


To roars from foe crowd he as. he has in foe past, all his 
breached the magic number determination to his a bun- 
in the first quarter with a dant talent 


‘sou. In 1972, The way Denver with'. . . I can re mem ber look- 
are~playing.lt seems a distinct ing at Fran Tarkenton and 
possibility. seeing how he had 47,000 and 


five-yard er to Willie Green on It is, though, a huge task in 

his fourth completion' of the an era where the Strength in 
day. depth has never been so 

"It took so long to get to. strong or so deep. To win 100 
The last 30 yards seemediike tournaments, would leave 

it took a ybr.” Elway said. ■ ; 

"It's a thrill to get there mid 

it’s a compliment not only to Cjr>p| \kf\n rekifld 
me but to this organisation r11 lcu vvu i iomi ivi 
and all foe guys I’ve played ' ' ' 



won seven times and made 
oneself immeasurably 
wealthy. But, said Westwood, 
“Pm looking forward to foe 


but was pronounced school the two most important 
champion because of his su- games in our eight-year fran- 
perior final 72, commented: ‘7 chise history this weekend", 
thought Justin would have Both are at home and both 


then losing.” foe 3i-year-old 
said. 

‘Tve got to go on and start 
winning these tournaments 


Million Dollar Challenge in made it- But there is a big dif- must be won. ‘7 find it unac- and give myself that extra bit 

two weeks, rm looking for- ference between amateur and ceptable that our team would of confidence that has per* 

ward to getting married in professional golf and I flunk only practise together once haps been missing from my 

January, Pm looking forward he ha s realised fop* now.” before these games if the four game. 

players concerned travelled ‘7 don’t mind being the 
to Cardiff.” added Simms, underdog. I know my game is 
Steelers, British League and as good as anyone's when Pm 


Westwood ... £L4m this year 


January, Pm looking forward 
to next season's majors; in 
feet, in my life at the moment, 
there's not a lot not to look 
forward to." 


he has realised that now.” before these games if the four 

Rose will start next season players concerned travelled 
as a category 12 Tour mem- to Cardiff.” added Simms. 


ber, eligible to compete on the Steelers, British League and 
Ch»npng » Tour and in what- Championship double win- 


ever senior events his rank- „ J „ 

: " ing permits. His principal op- 1996, won the inaugural Su- Higgins posted foe highest 

OC DavipQ’ am hit inn for ton orvS+ portunities will come from an per league play-off champion- break of foe championship 
Co UaVICo all IUIUVJI I .LUI LUp Spot mffamtecl n»mhw erf span- ships the following year but with a 141 clearance in foe 

sorts invitations and, with a have since felled to land any first frame against Terry 
took her 10-year career I board for 1999. My mmfoi Maxfli contract worth honours, finishing sixth last Murphy and won the first ses- 


ners in successive seasons to 


playing welL” 

The world champion John 


possibility. seeing how ne nan 47,ww j 

The .Raiders have finally thought there was no way. 
played up to their potential “He’s still got it," saki .1 
this' 'season - and have fared Smith, the defensive end. 
well against foe Broncos in; lot of peopfe ^y he s was 
the past- But they- were over- up and canft take the licks 
powerefrby this mighty team m tefl you what, “-s . _ 
that can rip through defences quarterback ana we love him 
behind Terrell Davis on the to death- He makes things 


BtspettaBurmide 
In Las Yoga* - 


Final win rekindles Davies’ ambition for top spot SSS’ST.S 


ground and pick them apart. I happen for us.’ 


■iy ui«o m .w earnings .in America to attitude hasn't been at its 

m^aoToa— more than £2.4 million. best but this is a magnifl- 

Having ended a 20-monfo cent end-of-season bonus 
I AURA DAVIES has spell without a win in the and now perhaps Til stop 
Lprondsed to stop com- United States with an out- whining about my putting, 
plaining about her. putting standing victory in the “Getting back to No l 
and start a climb baric to final event of the season, [held by Annika Soren- 
the top of the world rank- the 86-year-old Briton said: stain] is the ultima** goaL” 
togs following her win in .“A miserable year has sud- she added after the win at 


“He's still got it," said Neil I AURA DAVIES has 
Smith, the defensive end. “A L-promised to stopcom- 
ldt of people say he's washed plaining about her . putting 
up and cant takefoe licks but and start a climb back to 
m tell you what, he’s our the top of foe world rank- 


ings following her win in 
the PageNet Tour Champi- 
onship In Las Vegas that 


attitude hasn't been at its 
best but this is a magnifi- 


“ Getting back to No.l 
[held by Annika Soren- 
stam] isthe ultimate goal,” 


£600,000 over the next three 
years already in his pocket 
the future still looks rosy. 
Stephen Dodd was foe only 


season. 

Long-term injuries have 
hampered efforts to restore 


sion 5-3. 

Matthew Couch reached the 
quarter-finals with a 9-5 vfo- 


ofher Briton in foe top 10 but dampened hopes raised in foe 
foe former Ryder Cup player summer by a cash injection. 


the side’s winning ways and tory over Michael Holt. 
rfnmppnprt hopes raised in foe Couch is guaranteed a cheque 
summer by a cash injection. for £10.800. easily the best of 


Steven Richardson and three 
other tournament winners. 


denly become a great one. Desert Inn with an li- 
Ihis is' the. perfect spring- under-par 277. 


she added after the win at Stephen Bennett. Robert Lee 


Victory tonight at home to 
Bolzano could make Manches- 
ter Britain’s first side to 


and Richard Boxall, all reach foe European League 
regained places on the Tour. play-ofis. 


his six-year professional 

career. 

He now meets the Welsh- 
man Matthew Steven9 or Rod 
Lawler of Liverpool. 
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Agassi in doubt for Hanover bonanza, page 1 3 
Redknapp in frame for Blackburn job, page 1 4 


Tuesday November 24 1998 


Australia regain initiative in Brisbane 


First Ashes Test 

Australia v England 


> . • v . ;L V. ^V.V7> , 

' . v*. v . i.*.. * X.. < /. .. •> • 
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McGrath 
spell puts 
curse on 
England 
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Engine damage forces McRae out, page 15 
Rose fails hisfinal exam, page 15 

SportsGuardian 

Keeper of the 
faith loses 
self-belief 
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Mika Selvey In Brisbane 


F IRST Glenn McGrath, 
then Michael Slater, 
after a third day of eu- 
phoria at Mark 
Butcher’s century the reality 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA! First innings «S |l A Hetty 
IU SR Weugn HZ. D W Renting Tina: 
Mull ally 5-105) 

■NOLAND 

Pint AH n — (Overnight 28»-4) 

G P Thorpe t Lttigar b McGrath 77 

M R HampraVoah not out 00 

D G Cork e MaeOni o UcOroih 0 

R D B Croft b Kasprowlcz 23 

D Gough low b McGrath — ..... O 

A D Mullaiiy c Kasprowlcz o McGrain o 
ABC Fraa«r cU E Waugh bMcQrath 1 
Extras (hi. ID9, nbts) 23 

Total (1282 overs) 373 

FMI of wtohots ooMtx 315, 319. 350.373, 
373 

■ o vp ti n n McGrath 34.2-11-85-0; naming 
27-5-63-0; Kasprowlcz 29-7-62-2 MacGW 
24-4-70-1 . S R WBiigti 3-0-17-0: POrtBng 
3-0-10-0: M E Waugh B-T-1B-I. 


M J Slater c A o Fruar 1 13 

'M A Taylor b Cork — ...... O 

J L Laager c Mullaiiy b Croft 74 

ME Waugh no) out.. 27 

S R Waugh not out - 13 

Extras 101. Ibl. n06t 7 

Total"! tor 3 dtc. 82 oven)..., 337 

PM of wtoketai 20, 182. 189. 

BowWnfli Gough 8-0-50-0: Cork 5-0-18-1: 
Muilfllly 14-4-38-0: Fraser 15-1-82-1; 
Croft 20-2-71-1: Ramprakaah 2-0-6-0. 


M A Butcher not out 7 

M A Athenon not out ..... 18 

Extras (wl) — 1 

Total (tor 0. 7 ovara) 23 

■owfcB McGrath 4-I-7-0; KMOrowIcz 
3-0-19-0. 

Umplraai 0 B Half and K T Francis. 


of Ashes cricket hit home at 
The Gabba yesterday as Eng- 
land were hung out to dry in 
the sun like a hunk of kanga- 
roo jerky. 

McGrath the Enforcer, a 
magnificent Cast bowler up 
there in the pantheon along- 
side any that Australia has 
produced, simply’ blew the 
England lower order away in 
the morning session. A spell 
of five for nine in 35 balls — 
he took six for 85 in all — left 
Mark Ramprakash unbeaten 
on 68 and, not for the first 
time, stranded by the inept- 
ness of a tail that, Robert 
Croft excepted here, collapses 
when someone of authority 
goes “boo” at them. Engalnd 
were all out for 375. the last 
six wickets tumbling for 60. 

Australia began their 
second innings with an ad- 
vantage of 110 and gave 
Slater, an assassin in such 
circumstances, cone blanche 
to subject the England attack 
to death by a thousand 
strokes. It was magnificent 
stuff, a full and extravagant 
display of shot-making. In 139 
deliveries, before he offered a 
tame return catch to Angus 
Fraser, Slater hit 113. 

When he scampered 
through for the single that 
took him to his ninth Test 
century, his celebrations, al- 
ways a reQection of the pure 
joy he gains from batting, 
barely stopped short of run- 
ning straight out of the 
ground and embarking on an 
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Point made. . . Mark Ramprakash looks on as Glenn McGrath directs Dominic Cork, one ofhJs six victims, back to the 
pavilion after Stuart MacGill caught the England batsman, attempting to pull, at mid-on photograph: laurence Griffiths 


open-top bus ride thfougb a 
ticker-tape welcome in down- 
town Brisbane. 

England’s bowlers were 
blasted to bits. Darren 
Gough's pride in bowling fast 
for England and Yorkshire 
took a severe dent as three 
successive deliveries in his 
second aver were dispatched 
to three different points of the 
boundary and the last five of 
the six overs he bowled con- 


ceded 49 runs. Later Fraser 
was slogged back over his 
head and kicked the turf so 
violently that he might have 
loosened his fillings. In all 
Slater hit 13 fours and a 
straight six back over Croft's 
head and high into the Clem 
Jones Stand. 

After Dominic Cork bad 
bowled Mark Taylor for 
nought via the inside edge, 
Slater and Justin Langer 




munich I Venice 


go somewhere new 


Go flies to Munich from 25 Nov and Venice from 08 Dec. Fly before 1 1 Feb and 
the standard fare which requires a 2 night minimum stay is guaranteed at £80 
return, every seat, every flight, every day. 


go more often 

From 25 Nov there will be five flights to Edinburgh every weekday. 

From 08 Dec our service to Bologna will be doubled. 

go and change your mind 

Flexible fares, which allow change or cancellation, are also available on ail flights. 


Q 


O 0845 60 54321 


the new low cost airline from brrtish airways book online at www.go-fly.com 

london ■ edinburgh ■ rome • milan • bologna • Venice • Copenhagen - lisbon ■ munich 


added 162 for the second 
wicket — an Australian re- 
cord for an Ashes match on 
th« gro und — with Langer j 
going on to make 74 good runs ' 
before he launched Croft 
towards Iong-on and was 
caught by Alan Mullaiiy. | 

So well did Australia pro- 
gress that Taylor felt able to 
declare on 237 for three, leav- 
ing England seven overs, a 
full final day and a couple of 
overs added on to make up 
time lost, to make 349 to win, 
around 3.5 runs per over. By 
the close Mike Atherton (18) 
and Mark Butcher (seven) 
bad made a good start reach- 
ing 26 without loss. 

But Taylor knows his 
cricket history and under- 
stood that the record books 
would need to be rewritten. 
No side has made as many in 
tbe fourth innings to win In 
Australia, nor England 
anywhere. 

If McGrath was unable to 
have the final say as the eve- 
ning closed in on a 716-hour 
playing day, then the morn- 
ing belonged to him. Graham 
Thorpe and Ramprakash had 
taken their fifth-wicket stand 
to 75 when he struck for the 
first time. Inducing a hook 


O 

In the dream, 
the growth 
in my mouth 
explodes, 
taking out 
a window 
in Row 39. 
Luckily, 
Michael 
Winner, who 
is sitting 
next to me, 
is sucked 
into it, neatly 
plugging 
the gap. 

Diary of a 
hypochondriac 

G 2 p 11 


shot from Thorpe that lacked 
control. Langer took the catch 
by the square-leg umpire and 
it opened up the taiL Dominic 
Cork, entrusted with batting 
at seven, was subjected to an 
over of short-pitched deliver- 
ies, liberally garnished with 
invective, and the batsman 
rose to the bait, attempting a 
pull stroke when discretion 
was called for and lobbing a 
gentle catch to mid-on. 
McGrath told him his fortune 
and sent him on his way. 

Croft — whose batting woes 
of the past two years were in- 
duced by McGrath’s aggres- 
sion in England — played 
well for Ramprakash for al- 
most an hour, seeing him to a 
composed half-century before 
Michael Kasprowlcz pegged 
bade his leg-stump. 

The rest was short and not 
very sweet, with Gough lbw 
without scoring, Mullaiiy sky- 
ing a catch to midwicket after 
idiotically trying to pull his 
first bail and Fraser, having 
survived the hat-trick ball 
and a shout for lbw, gloving a 
catch to second slip. Croft had 
made 23, his four tail-mates 
one between them. 

Paid Allot*, page 1 6 


Jim White 


P ETER SCHMEICHEL 
has enjoyed many oc- 
casions which have in- 
creased his reputation 
— if not as the world’s best 
goalkeeper, then certainly as 
the one with the reddest nose. 

There was the save be pro- 
duced against Rapid Vienna in 
the Champions League, a 
scooping dive to rival Gordon 
Banks's Pele-huster. There 
was the night at St James’ 
Park in 1996 when he single- 
handedly undermined 
Geordie self-belief. 

And then there was the mo- 
ment early in his Old Trafford 
career, a save against Shef- 
field Wednesday captured in a 
great photograph as he hangs 
horizontal in the air, four feet 
above the ground, and 
apparently about 15 feet long. 
Tbe most striking feature of 
the snap, however. Is that his 
mouth is wide open, as he 
yells vitriol at a round leather 
thing for having Invaded his 
personal space. 

But the game which gave 
the Schmeichel legend its big- 
gest boost was one he sat out 
It was the previous occasion, 
almost four years ago to the 
day. that Manchester United 
travelled to Barcelona in a 
Champions League game. 

Then, as now. the fixture at 
Old Trafford had been a pul- 
sating score draw. Back then 
there was a heady whiff of op- 
timism in the United party, a 
scent picked up by the travel- 
ling press; in the pre-match 
sweepstake only two among 
more than 20 British journal- 
ists backed Barcelona to win 
— this despite the fact that In 
those days of rules governing 
the number of foreign players 
allowed in European competi- 
tions Alex Ferguson was 
never at his best wrestling 
with his permutations. 

Certainly the United squad 
looked happy the n ight before 
the game when they trained at 
the Nou Camp, Ferguson even 
relaxed enough to allow Mick 
Hucknall to kick a ball around 
with the lads. And Hucknall. 
whose chest measurement 
seemed about half the circum- 
ference of Roy Keane’s calves, 
loved his moment, particu- 
larly when he scored past the 
reserve keeper Gary Walsh. 

“Bloody heU, Walshy," 
joshed Ferguson. “You’re in 
big trouble if you let him put 
one past you." 


Little d id observers know at 
tbe time that Walsh was going 
to play the next night, with 
S chm eichel the unlucky for- 
eigner to sit in tbe st finds — 
although, as it turned out per- 
haps not so unlucky. It was a 
good game to miss because 
United were taken apart by 
Barcelona. Walsh was not di- 
rectly at foult but in the 
autopsies the implication was 
clear: without Schmeichel. 
Ferguson had half a team. 

Indeed there were plenty 
who pointed out that there is a 
fundamental football rule the 
manager broke that night*, al- 
ways field your strongest 
keeper. 

The Barca rout cemented 
SchmeicheTs status as crucial 
to his team’s welfare. For the 
next four years he remained 
virtual!}' a constant, his spells 
of absence through Injury 
often coinciding with blips in 
team form. 

He brought to his team- 
mates the confidence to know 
that. If they made a mistake, it 
was unlikely to lead to a goal, 
the worst consequence would 
be a volcanic eruption of abuse 
(for a Viking SchmeicheTs 
grasp of Anglo-Saxon is exem- 
plary). Even this, frankly, was 
not too much of a problem as he 
routinely gave them a bigger 
bollocking for doing welL 

Schmeichel was not, how- 
ever, infallible. As the cricket- 
ers engaged in hostility In 
Australia will tell you monoto- 
nously, sport is all about men- 
tal toughness. And he seems to 
be a player who, on the rare 
occasion he falters, does so 
first in his mind. 

Fora man of such huge 
physical advantages, he can 
look suddenly vulnerable, 
particularly when carrying an 
injury. His error against Bay- 
ern Munich in the Champions 
League in September was not 
his first mistake of the season 
but it has obviously taken on a 
wider significance in his head. 

| IKE his erstwhile chess 

1 partner Eric Cantona, 

I he does not want to be 

fc— diminished by waning 
physical powers, hence his an- 
nouncement of impending 
retirement. It is taking him 
longer and longer, he said, to 
prepare for the hurly-burly of 
the Premiership, something 
which he proved on Saturday 
when he got himself ready in 
time only for the second half 
against Sheffield Wednesday. 

Throughout the first half he 
played as if the seed of doubt 
in his head was developing 
into a forest. And tomorrow 
Schmeichel returns to the 
Nou Camp, the place from 
which he emerged so en- 
hanced. Let us hope Signors 
Anderson, Rivaldo and Luis 
Enrique do not make him wish 
he had retired before he actu- 
ally had to play there. 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,439 


Across 

1 Rats’ arena has reverted to a 
sun god (8) 

4 Square and street in okJ 
Damascus (8) 

9 Hard worker spending Bttte 
time fn study (5) 

10 Sweet sixteen and ’els in the 
local, wearing aftershave (9) 

11 To which ail holds are 
barred? (4-5) 

12 Man could be following a 
religious passage® 

13 Not above using props (12) 

17 Wherein ardent undertakings 

mar Tom Cruise performance 
( 12 ) 

20 An audience with royalty?® 

21 Penalty so exacted for tissue 
mptacamentp) 

23 Demonstration by body 
snatcher for one at that tea- 
party (5,4) 


24 Tossed in one pound 
pancake (5) 

25 Obliquely viewing team 
tactics (8) 

26 Consumer of fodder in the 
field (6) 

Down 

1 ftot in front of the timpani! 

(4,4) 

2 Headless Florentine patron 
found as health-boss turns 
up murder (6) 

3 Arcane orange-peelers hold 
their territory (5) 

Bl.e. the 15(2,2,2.3,2.2) 

6 Don’t know poor Ibsen? Tara! 

W 

7 Speak of precious stone (65 

8 Lead to terminal desperation 
(6) 

1 0,16 Its putting might nail a 
querist with PR money. Ta! 
(13,8) 


14 “What The Buber Saw" fit for 
war heroes? (6-4) 

16 See 10 

16 Byron's came down to told 
sacks? On the contrary! (8) 

18 This US detective has fated 
to recapitulate (6) 

19 Rank set free (6) 

22 Upset the balance In bar 
Willards (5) 

Solution tomorrow 

V Stuck? Than call cur solutions Sne 
on 0691 036 236. Cate cost SQp 
par minute at an times. Servtoe sup- 
pBetj tjy «T5 
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